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In our schools our coming generations must learn the most difficult 
art in the world—the successful management of democracy. Let 
us think of our schools during Education Week not only as 
buildings of stone and wood and steel; not only as places to 
learn how to use hand and brain; but as training centers in 
the use and application of the rule of reason in the affairs 


of men. And let us hope that out of our schools may come 


a generation which can persuade a bleeding world to sup- 


plant force with reason. 


President Roosevelt’s letter in 
“School and Society”, October, 1939. 
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EDITORIAL 


“ALL THIS TALK ABOUT DEMOCRACY .... .” 


T IS part of the burden of war that we must hear, 
read and say the same things over and over again to 
the point of sheer boredom. Twenty-five years ago 

Mr. Asquith gave us the words “German militarism” 
to gnaw upon, and our thoughts ran to “the sub:t:tu- 
tion of reason and arbitration for armed violence” and 
to “a society of peaceful nations”. It was late in the 
struggle that President Wilson stated his famous war- 
aim, “to save the world for democracy.” And it was 
left for the cynics to say that “we won the war, and 
democracy has been on the run ever since.” 


+ + 


It is entrenched on the English Channel, hurling 

its fireballs over half of Europe and receiving 
plenty in exchange; sending forth its hunters and 
harriers against the foe, and keeping daily contact and 
commerce with its friends the world over. At this mo- 
ment Hitler is very busily trying to build up a Concert 
of Europe, extending from the Arctic to Gibraltar and 
from Paris to Bucharest, a Concert of governments 
pledged to the establishment of a new European order 
in friendly collaboration, and now thwarted in its 
peaceful efforts only by the nuisance-activities of Brit- 
ish plutocracy. It is the Fuehrer’s hope that before No- 
vember 5th he can prove to the people of America— 
(1) the essential unity of that distracted continent across 
the water; (2) the propriety of allowing it to consoli- 
date that unity without meddlesome intrusion; and (3) 
the wickedness of Britain which insists upon wrecking 
the only possible plan for pacification of Europe. 

In the face of that plea the British Empire at least 
will go on fighting for the democratic way of life. 
What is there, then, in the democratic way of life 
that is worth fighting for? 


: flan Democracy is no longer on the run. 


every human being is an end in himself. If a law 

governs his actions towards me, it equally governs 
my actions towards him. If I use him or his services to 
forward my welfare, then I must equally repay him 
with services to forward his welfare, and the transac- 
tion must not menace the welfare of a third person. 
That is the basis of our imperfect but steadily growing 
system of law. We prefer it to Hitler’s code, for on the 
very first page of Mein Kampf he tells the world that 
when German soil becomes too crowded “their neces- 
sity will give rise to a moral right to acquire foreign 
lands. Then the ploughshare will give place to the 
sword, and the tears of war will make ready the har- 
vests of the world that is to be.” (In simpler phrase, the 
new farmlands of Germany will be soaked with the 
blood of the previous occupants). Hitler has a doctrine 
of revolution; he is all for a new world order; and he 
says: “The great revolutions of the world would have 
been inconceivable if their motive-power had been the 
bourgeois virtues which value calm and good order 
rather than fanatical and hysterical passions.” And 
here, following his revolution, is the new world order 
of which Hitler dreams—the German peace, “a peace 
not ensured by olive-branches waved by tearful paci- 
fists, but guaranteed by the conquering sword of a race 
of masters holding the whole world in the service of a 
superior civilization.” Poland knows what that means 
today. We do not propose to find out at first hand. 

+ & & 


fa is, first of all, the underlying principle that 


N the second place, Democracy is the way of free in- 
telligence and free access to the facts. (Yes, we know 
there are qualifications to that in every imperfect de- 

mocracy of today.) We can listen to Hitler; we can read 
the enemy’s war communique; we can study books and 
periodicals of current history which expose our national 
and empire policies to the bitterest criticism; we had a 


(TABLE OF CONTENTS ON PAGE TWO) 








chance in war-time to unseat the government which 
led us into the war; we may listen to and vote for any 
political creed which respects the common law; we 
can talk freely before our children without being re- 
ported to the Party. In short, the faculty of reason 
which differentiates us from the beasts of the field re- 
mains in our keeping. 


e % % 


ND finally, the democratic way of life is much too 

full of real promise to be discarded. The Nazi- 

Fascist way has already dragged its devotees into 
the madness and futility of expansionist wars on three 
continents, and sunk them in a morass of troubles in 
China, in Libya and on the French coast. The demo- 
cratic way has successfully convinced its devotees that 
war is a beastly futility; and yet has released in them 
spiritual resources strong enough to meet war’s stern- 
est test. In the U.S.A. and in New Zealand the demo- 
cratic way of life has gone far towards solving the prob- 
lems of the age of plenty; in Germany the plenty was 
converted into war-weapons while the consumer spread 
his butter always a little thinner. We can afford to de- 
ride the totalitarian charge that Democracy is aged, 
decrepit and out-dated. On the contrary, it is so young 
that compulsory state education has scarcely yet had 
time to make it efficient. In the fifty centuries of re- 
corded history, democracy as we understand it has only 
had about one century of life in which to overtake 
and disturb the social, economic, religious and political 
habits of the ages. The Tribal Raid (and that is all there 
is to Hitler’s “superior civilization” program) is older 
than history; there is in it no seed of human happiness, 
security or culture. 

+ + + 


N the occasion of the twenty-first anniversary 
of the A.T.A., a commemorative statement was 
distributed, of which the final paragraph may 

fitly be reprinted here: 


“This, our coming-of-age is ‘an arch wherethrough 
gleams the untrodden world’. Through it, we may fore- 
see a march of human events swifter and more dramatic 
than ever before. Freedom, Democracy and Humanity— 
values which mankind has held to be the essence of 
civilization, are going to be assailed and, too often, de- 
stroyed, The untrodden world before us will be a battle- 
field; we may as well face that. Upon it we shall fight 
for better teacher-training and finer teacher-ethics, for 
greater security and for economic rewards appropriate 
to skilled work of high social importance. But above 
all the professional amenities we may win or aspire to, 
we must guard the spiritual heritage of the Western 
culture—the individual right and will to go forth on 
new adventures, whether these be into new lands, into 
new fields of the mind, or into new political concepts. 
The right and the will to adventure are the very kernel 
of freedom, of which our boys and girls must not be 
deprived, so long as this Association lives.” 


* + ** 


HOSE words carry the banners of Democracy 
right into the school-house. It is not enough for 
teachers to render lip-service to the great ideal, or 

to discuss it abstrusely in a Social Studies class. As the 
C.T.F.’s “Call to Teachers” has it: “When we have 
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saved Democracy, we free peoples will have the task of 
making Democracy work; and to that end the dis- 
ciplines of today’s struggle, the leadership we learn to 
exert, and the fire we kindle in the hearts of youth, will 
be valuable indeed.” 


The democratic way of life should not begin at the 
voting age of 21; it should pass right through every 
classroom. In the rural school-house as in the largest 
city collegiate, the individual democratic citizen is in 
the making. If his age is 13 instead of 31, that is neither 
here nor there; as the revivalists say truly, “he has a 
soul to be saved.” He may be promising or unpromis- 
ing material, academically speaking; he may be uncouth 
or debonair, sociable or solitary in disposition. In any 
case, the problem of the teacher is,somehow to reach 
a footing of fellow-citizenship with that youngster, 
and to walk side by side with him along the way. 
Authority is a grand thing sparingly used; in a school 
as elsewhere, the degree of civilization may be meas- 
ured by the unobtrusiveness and lenity with which law 
can be maintained. 

% + + 


E in Alberta have heard many good words on 
this theme from our recent U.S. visitors, and 
none wiser than these: 


“What the principal says to the culprit may be 
much less important than what the culprit says to the 
principal.” Blessed is the teacher who can so far win 
the confidence of his pupil as to induce that pupil to 
unburden the malaise of his spirit, so that the two to- 
gether may get back into the way. We can do that, in- 
sofar only as we live by the first democratic principl:, 
that every human being is an end in himself—not a foil 
for our Ego, but an Ego in his own right. True, he may, 
like Kipling’s monkey (was it?) have too much Ego in 
his Cosmos; the Nazi treatment for that is to turn him 
loose on the Jews, or make him agauleiter, or march 
him around until he has flat feet. The Democratic way 
is to lead him to rearrange and broaden out his Cosmos 
until the Ego is part of the ordered pattern. And, as we 
said before, that way of life should pass through every 
classroom. 
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HE new Fall Convention policy 
+t seems to be meeting with wide- 
spread commendation. We were in- 
deed fortunate in having as guest speakers such outstanding 
educationists as Doctors Everett, Rosecrance and Lane. To 
say that they are exponents of a progressive form of educa- 
tion is not enough. They are fired with missionary zeal, for 
not only do they believe that the future happiness of the 
individual is dependent upon the vitalizing of school prac- 
tices but also that the school must play its part in the 
present struggle for democracy; that we as educators are 
engaged in a desperate race against time, the outcome of 
which means the final retention or loss of democratic free- 
dom. 
Their criterion for weighing the wisdom of educational 
procedures by seeking to determine present objectives and 


ultimate results seems unquestionably sound. Their con- 
tention that nothing should be taught which cannot be shown 
to fulfil a worthwhile need of the child is difficult to dispute. 
Furthermore, they hold that educative process is a joint re- 
sponsibility of school and home and that each institution 
must understand the other if we are to have satisfactory 
results. 


It is easy to find excuses for inaction—lack of funds, 
lack of parental support, too inflexible a course of studies, 
etc. But it is not enough to be inwardly stirred. Let us keep 
in mind that although certain limits are set by present con- 
ditions, it is nevertheless true that much more could be done 
to adapt our teaching to the needs of the child than we are 
doing. However, we must reach beyond the school. The week 
beginning November 10 is Education Week throughout Can- 
ada and the United States. This provides a starting point for 
building a closer relationship between school and home. 
Meetings to which parents are invited might be held in the 
school with two or three teachers present. A round-table 
discussion would do much to help parents and teachers un- 
derstand each other’s problems. 


In the end the object of a good home and a good school 
is identical—the all round development of the child. Is it 
not reasonable that we should work together for this end? 
Then why should we delay the starting? 





“Education is a continuous process which extends 
throughout life and persists most effectively in the years 
after school when the habit of self-education has been ac- 


quired.” 
—Dr. Francis Chase Rosecrance. 





“In our schools across the border we are trying to teach 
students to be good citizens, in addition to being good schol- 
ars. The dictator role formerly assumed by teachers is being 
discouraged in favor of a democracy in which children share 
responsibility with their instructors.”—-Dr. Samuel Everett. 
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Calgary teachers practically one hundred per cent strong got behind the movement for a teachers’ Community Chest Fund. 
This ambulance is one of the first purchases made from the fund. 
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A Code of Ethics for the Teaching Profession 


Developed and published by National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., from whom 
it may be obtained in leaflet form.—Ed. 


N ORDER that the aims of education may be realized more 
fully, that the welfare of the teaching profession may be 
promoted, that teachers may know what is considered 
proper procedure, and may bring to their professional re- 
lations high standards of conduct, the National Education 
Association of the United States has developed this code of 
ethics. 





Relations with Pupils and to the Community 


The schoolroom is not the proper theatre for religious, 
political, or personal propaganda. The teacher should exer- 
cise his full rights as a citizen but he should avoid contro- 
versies which may tend to decrease his value as a teacher. 


The teacher should not permit his educational work to 
be used for partisan politics, personal gain, or selfish propa- 
ganda of any kind. 

In instructional, administrative, and other relations 
with pupils, the teacher should be impartial, just, and pro- 
fessional. The teacher should consider the different interests, 
aptitudes, abilities, and social environments of pupils. 

The professional relations of the teacher with his pupils 
demand the same scrupulous guarding of confidential and 
official information as is observed by members of other long- 
established professions. 


The teacher should seek to establish friendly and in- 
telligent co-operation between the home and the school. 
The teacher should not tutor pupils of his classes for pay. 


Relations to the Profession and to Fellow Workers 


Members of the teaching profession should dignify their 
calling in every way. The teacher should encourage the 
ablest to enter it, and discourage from entering those who 
are merely using the teaching profession as a steppingstone 
to some other vocation. 


The teacher should maintain his efficiency and teaching 
skill by study, and by contact with local state, and national 
educational organizations. 

A teacher’s own life should show that education does 
ennoble. 

While not limiting his services by reason of small salary, 
the teacher should insist upon a salary scale suitable to his 
place in society. 

The teacher should not exploit his school or himself by 
personally inspired press notices or advertisements, or by 
other unprofessional means, and should avoid innuendo and 
criticism particularly of successors or predecessors. 

The teacher should not apply for another position for 
the sole purpose of forcing an increase in salary in his pres- 
ent position. 

School officials should not pursue a policy of refusing 
to give deserved salary increases to their employees until 
offers from other school systems have forced them to do so. 

The teacher should not act as an agent, or accept a com- 
mission, royalty, or other reward, for books or supplies in 
the selection or purchase of which he can influence or exer- 
cise the right of decision; nor should he accept a commission 
or other compensation for helping another teacher to secure 
a position. 

A teacher should avoid unfavorable criticism of other 
teachers except such as is formally presented to a school 
official in the interests of the school. It is also unprofessional 
to fail to report to duly constituted authority any matters 
which involve the best interests of the school. 
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A teacher should not interfere between another teacher 
and a pupil in matters such as discipline or marking. 

There should be co-operation between administrators 
and classroom teachers, founded upon sympathy for each 
other’s point of view and recognition of the administrator’s 
right to leadership and the teacher’s right to self-expression. 
Both teachers and administrators should observe professional 
courtesy by transacting official business with the properly 
designated person next in rank. 

The teacher should not apply for a specific position unless 
a vacancy exists. Unless the rules of the school otherwise 
prescribe, he should apply for a teaching position to the 
chief executive. He should not knowingly underbid a rival 
in order to secure a position; neither should he knowingly 
underbid a salary schedule. 

Qualification should be the sole determining factor in 
appointment and promotion. School officials should encourage 
and carefully nurture the professional growth of worthy 
teachers by recommending promotion, either in their own 
school or in other schools. For school officials to fail to 
recommend a worthy teacher for another position because 
they do not desire to lose his services is unethical. 

Testimonials regarding a teacher should be frank, candid, 
and confidential. 

A contract, once signed, should be faithfully adhered to 
until it is dissolved by mutual consent. In case of emergency, 
the thoughtful consideration which business sanction de- 
mands should be given by both parties to the contract. 

Due notification should be given by school officials and 
teachers in case a change in position is to be made. 
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Schools Are Teaching Citizenship 


DR. SAMUEL EVERETT, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


The material for this article comes from the first hand observa- 
tions of the author and other members of the Citizenship Education 
staff of the Educational Policies Commission, National Education As- 
sociation. A complete report, Learning the Ways of Democracy may be 
procured at one dollar a copy at the Commission's headquarters, 1201 
Northwest 16th Street. Washington, D. C. 


education. The impact and success of totalitarian ideas in 

Europe are leading us in America to re-examine our own 
practices and beliefs and to develop a conscious concern for 
the perpetuation and extension of democratic values. Such 
questions as the following are repeatedly asked today by lay- 
men and members of the educational profession. ‘What does 
citizenship mean in a democracy,” ‘‘Are the public schools 
teaching citizenship?” and “How may democratic citizenship 
be better taught in our schools.” In September of 1939 the 
Educational Policies Commission undertook an exploratory 
study of Citizenship Education in a number of American 
secondary schools in order to gain at least a partial answer io 
such questions as these. The schools chosen for investigation 
were from among those recommended by competent ob- 
servers as carrying on fine work in citizenship. In the period 
between September 1, 1939, and February 1, 1940, ninety 
schools were visited by the six members of the Policies Com- 
mission Civic Education staff. The findings of the study 
should be of peculiar value to practical school administrators 
and teachers inasmuch as they consist of a series of case 
studies of the best practices in citizenship education found 
in the schools visited, supplemented by material from con- 
temporary literature in the field. 

Areas covered in the report include the participation of 
school youth in community affairs, democracy in the course 
of study, methods of classroom teaching which are them- 
selves experiences in democracy, pupil participation in the 
total life of the school, the evaluation of outcomes of citizen- 
ship education and democratic administrative practices which 
implement citizenship education in school and community. 
The major emphasis throughout the study is upon successful 
practice rather than an extensive development of the theory 
of citizenship education. Descriptions of practice in the 
schools visited are presented in the report in enough detail 
so that readers are able to get many suggestions for un- 
dertaking a comparable type of work in their own schools. 

A number of effective community citizenship activities 
found in the ninety schools visited are here briefly described. 
As has been already indicated the report of the Commission 
now available deals with citizenship practices in practically 
all areas of the life of the secondary school. Only a few ex- 
amples are here presented from one of these areas. These 
are grouped in relation to three types of community-school 
situations. The first is the large city high school serving a 
poor economic and racially mixed population. What com- 
munity participation in citizenship education are schools in 
such areas undertaking? 

One of the most challenging examples of effective citizen- 
ship is to be found in the Benjamin Franklin High School, a 
boys high school in New York City. The school is located in 
one of the poorest and most congested areas of the city. It 
is in a district in which are to be found slum housing, a high 
percentage of families on relief, and strong racial antagon- 
isms. Under the dynamic leadership of the principal, this 
school has become the social center of the community life. 

A committee of pupils, parents and socially minded citi- 
zens recently met regularly for a period of months in an 
unused store, near the school, which they had reconditioned. 


ue changes necessitate changes of emphasis in public 
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From these headquarters they planned and carried on a 
successful drive to bring a federal housing project to the 
area. This was done in response to one of the most crying 
needs, that of better housing. The story of the co-operative 
work of pupils and adult citizens in the rousing of community 
sentiment, the circulation of petitions, the consultation with 
housing experts, the sending of telegrams, petitions, and let- 
ters to governmental authorities, and the final school-com- 
munity parade which climaxed the successful drive to es- 
tablish the housing unit is a most inspiring example of com- 
munity participation in citizenship education. 

Members of the citizenship Education staff met with the 
Housing Committee which carried on this project. They 
tatked with its members and can vouch for the excellence of 
this project which seems most abundantly to demonstrate 
successful democratic, citizenship efforts of youth co-oper- 
ating with adults. Block by block social surveys by the boys 
of the school, the efforts of youth and adults in American- 
ization programs, the establishment of the Friends and Neigh- 
bors Club around which numerous activities of the com- 
munity life center, illustrate what can be done in this type of 
community under wise educational leadership. 

Another example of citizenship carried on in another 
economically poor and racially mixed urban area is to be 
found across the continent in the Abraham Lincoln High 
School of Los Angeles. Here again, under the leadership of a 
socially minded principal, school youth and adults are co- 
operating in a much needed citizenship educational program. 

In the area served by the school live Mexicans, Japanese, 
and other racial groups. One small section has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the toughest in Los Angeles. Social ser- 
vice agencies beyond the churches and schools of the district 
are lacking. Recreational resources are quite inadequate. 

In the high school serving the area, the pupils of the 
school have established a Junior Community Council. The 
boys and girls who join this group do so because they wish to 
serve in the community. Members spend one to two after- 
noons each week, and often Saturday morning and after- 
noon, in teaching music to elementary school children, super- 
vising playgrounds, serving as story-telling leaders to groups 
of younger children, guiding youngsters in handicraft work, 
running the toy loan library of the school, speaking in Com- 
munity Chest campaigns and other comparable activities. 

In many instances the boys and girls make these con- 
tacts and arrange their community service schedules them- 
selves, without the help of adults. This Junior Community 
Council works in co-operation with an adult group known as 
the Adult Community Council. The latter group is made up 
of representatives from the school, churches, the branch li- 
brary, and other agencies serving the area. Here again, as 
in the case of the New York situation, meetings with the 
adults and youth involved in these projects convinced the 
members of the staff of the stark reality of the needs of this 
community, as well as the sincerity and understanding of the 
boys and girls and socially-minded laymen, who are attempt- 
ing to improve the quality of the community life of the 
district. The work of Junior and Adult Community Councils 
is supplemented in the school by other types of effective 
citizenship education through community service. 

But what of citizenship education in small cities and 
towns where community conditions may be materially dif- 
ferent from those faced in certain large urban centers? 
Space here permits reference to only two projects. 








In a small town of 14,000 population, Holland, Michigan, 
a Biology class has for a number of years been in charge 
of “the School Forest.”’ The forest is a tract of sub-marginal 
land given to the Board of Education a number of years 
ago by a citizen of the town. Through the persistent and able 
leadership of one teacher this land now serves as a fine 
example of what can be accomplished in reforestation and 
erosion control so much needed in such a state as Michigan. 

The biology classes have, over a period of years, planted 
about thirty acres of this tract to different varieties of pine 
trees. Under the direction of a local agricultural agent, and 
with the advice of trained men at the State University, they 
have tried out various methods of erosion control used in 
this country and abroad. Pine seedlings are now being grown 
by the pupils for future planting. This forty acre tract now 
serves as an example, to an earlier skeptical group of local 
land owners, of what can be done to improve local land 
values and to preserve our natural resources. 

The values to the pupils themselves are hard to estimate. 
The collection of information, the group planning, and hard, 
constructive work on the project itself has served as an ex- 
cellent laboratory in citizenship. In working on this project 
the whole school and community has been educated in meet- 
ing successfully one of the major problems of their own state 
and of the nation. 

In a southern community of 30,000 population, the 
Parker School District located in Greenville, S.C. where the 
major industry is textile manufacturing, the girls of a home 
economics department are engaging in a most practical and 
useful type of citizenship education. They are co-operating 
with a local Maternity Shelter. These girls help care for the 
babies in the shelter. They bathe them, prepare food for 
mothers and infants, study health, food clothing and human 
relationships in this practical laboratory where they help 
serve the community through their efforts. One would go a 
long way before finding a finer laboratory in citizenship. 

A third type of community in which youth and adults 
are engaging in practical citizenship activity is to be found 
in rural areas. Indeed, perhaps the most comprehensive 
programs of effective citizenship education are to be found 
in rural schools which are consciously attempting to serve 
their communities. 

The most complete integration of community and school 
citizenship was found in the Holtville High School, Deats- 
ville, Oklahoma, a small village of 200 people. The pupils in 
this high school do the meat cutting, curing and refrigera- 
tion for the area. They run a chick hatchery, maintain a 
spraying outfit, a tractor, a print shop, a barbering service, 
and a canning plant. 

The school was able to get the meat curing plant and the 
boys learned about refrigeration. The boys operate the whole 
plant which is located on the school grounds. Patrons make 
use of the plant by bringing in their own meats and vege- 
tables where they are kept in a frozen condition for a small 
charge. The hatchery is also on the school grounds. It is 
equipped with a large incubator. The school buys eggs from 
blood-tested stock and sells day old chicks at 8c apiece. They 
do custom hatching for farmers at small cost. N. Y. A. boys, 
who are no longer in school, help on this program as do school 
youth. The Civic Education staff, when in this school, visited 
group after group of pupils working at such activities as 
meat cutting, barbering, and hatching which had no teacher 
but were being directed by competent pupils in the acquisi- 
tion of requisite skills and knowledge. Here was a com- 
munity-school in action, one in which citizenship education 
was learned in meeting the many practical exigencies of life. 

These are a few of the many examples of community par- 
ticipation in citizenship education. Each illustrates to a 
considerable degree, the elements which make for success 
in community citizenship efforts. In every case, youth and 
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adults were dealing with real community problems. They 
were free to attempt to remedy and improve the conditions 
which they faced. Furthermore, they were conscious of the 
democratic values involved, and their participation did ac- 
tually improve the quality of community living. ; 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT EDUCATION 

Here are two significant and unusual phrases about 
education from addresses and articles of the past few weeks: 

We are not strong enough now. Forty-five million of us 
live below the safety line because we do not get the food 
we need. ... All of us can live above the safety line. We 
have the lands it takes to grow the food and all the kinds 
of food we need. We have the machines it takes to grow and 
move and market all the food we need. We have the hands it 
takes to plant and harvest, pack and sell the food we need. 
We have the brains to use our lands, to use our hands, to 
make and use machines. We have the brains it takes to 
make lands, hands, and machines all work together. That way 
safety lies—Consumers’ Guide. 

ed 

If pre-depression expenditures per unit of average daily 
attendance had continued throughout the period (1928-29 
to 1938-39), total expenditures in California elementary 
school, high school, and junior college districts would have 
been $231,046,237 greater for the period than they actually 
were.—Sierra Educational News. (Sept. 1940) 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK STATEMENT 

On October 1st President Roosevelt issued the following 
statement on American Education Week: 
To the Patrons, Students, and Teachers of American Schools: 

World events are making it increasingly apparent that 
the theme of American Education Week this year was selec- 
ted wisely. Education for the Common Defense as a slogan 
puts education in its proper relationship with other depart- 
ments of government. One of the purposes behind the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States was ‘‘to provide 
for the common defense.” In the 1780’s there was strife 
among the thirteen States. Each State cared too little for 
the common interests of all. 

We have now had one hundred and fifty years to build 
a strong foundation for the common defense. Due, however, 
to conditions outside our own country we find that the way 
of life we cherish stands in jeopardy this year more than in 
any year since 1789. There is an unusual need for the schools 
to play their part in providing for the common defense. The 
war being waged on two continents at present is not a war 
to be won by arms alone. How much a country values its 
institutions and the freedom of its people is likely to prove 
even more important than arms as a determining factor in 
the ultimate decision. 

How much do we in this country value democracy? How un- 

itedly and firmly will we stand in support of the Bill of Rights? 

Our great public school systems in the States, including 
colleges and universities, are rendering invaluable service in 
training men for work in defense activities. But it is more 
important now than ever before that our schools should give 
serious attention to the development of an appreciation of 
our traditional freedoms. What the schools do may prove in 
the long run to be more decisive than any other factor in 
preserving the form of Government we cherish. 
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England HATH NEED OF Thee 


A CALL TO TEACHERS ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 
THE C.T.F. EXECUTIVE 


in the dismal third decade of our century, Hitler’s 
lightning has struck. In that moment of illumination 
many old perplexities were resolved, many new truths reveal- 
ed, many old truths reaffirmed, many old illusions shattered. 

We know now that French leadership has long had one 
foot in the enemy’s camp; to know that is to forgive much 
that was apparently devious and unheroic in British pre- 
war policy; to know it is to understand why Italy successfully 
flouted the League in Ethiopia; why the totalitarian gage in 
Spain was not taken up; why Chamberlain stalled at Munich. 

We know now that the policy of successive British Air 
Ministers, in spite of much half-informed derision and much 
parliamentary howling, was based upon this experience of 
the Great War: that you can beat the enemy in the air only 
by a big swarm of later models. And Britain has them. 

And we know that wishful thinking is the enemy’s best 
ally. France hopefully believed that Germany would not 
again affront the world by invading Belgium. Today the 
Maginot Line is the monument to her folly. Roumania adds 
one more to the growing list of states which hoped, by “‘cor- 
rect neutrality’, to remain inviolate. 

We know, too, that the human stock of Britain draws 
something out of its ancient stone towers and battlements, 
its green hills, its chill mists, its illogical constitutional 
monarchy and its brawling sea-waves, which is not recon- 
cilable with surrender or slavery. The Appeasement Policy, 
however we may judge it intellectually, was a true and loyal 
attempt to give effect to the belief of that gentle, slow- 
hating people that war is the most brutal way to settle any 
argument. We say too glibly that the Appeasement Policy 
failed. It was, in fact, rejected by two megalomaniacs who 
had, in place of a policy, a Conspiracy against Mankind. 

A great cartoonist like Louis Raemakers of the last 
Belgian enslavement could best picture for us this Conspiracy 
against Mankind. The cartoon, when it is drawn, will show us 
a refugee family, complete with tiny children dragging on 
a mother’s hands and a father sweating between the shafts 
of a loaded hand-cart. Behind them an eighty-ton tank 
hurls flame and spits steel; before them parachute troops 
armed with tommy-guns drift to earth; above them the 
Stukas dive and release their screaming bombs. This was 
not war, though it happened—literally happened—in Nor- 
way, Holland and Belgium. It was not war; it was the fine 
flower of Hitler’s non-aggression pacts with these three in- 
offensive lands. “If you must tell a lie,” he says in Mein 
Kampf, “then the bigger the lie the better.” 

Such was the game which Britain during the six years 
1933-1939 tried by every appeal to reason and decency to 
call off; hoping against hope that Germany would find her 
soul again; seeking patiently for one authentic glimpse into 
the mind of Stalin; waiting in vain for France to decide 
what stars she was steering by, and set a course; wincing 
constantly under the lash of American journalism. Well, it is 
the same Britain which today stands across the path of the 
Horror. Less than four months ago Henry Ford rejected 
Britain as a bad commercial risk, and Senator Key Pittman 
declared that Democracy was extinguished in Europe. In the 
terse idiom of modern youth, Britain retorted, ‘‘So what?” 
and went on dealing blow for blow. Today she is the world’s 
one hope for a free and democratic advance into the techno- 
logical age. If Britain goes down, we know that the Nazi new 
order—with its philosophy of bigger and better lies, of Ger- 
man blood militant and triumphant—will roll its tanks and 
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speed its bombers round the world; and eventually will crash 
in upon our continent from East, West and South. We know 
it, and we have to save ourselves. 

We teachers are, in the nature of things, an intellectual 
and disputative lot. We rail and quibble (and how we have 
railed and quibbled!) about those hesitations, fumblings and 
inconsistencies which we observe in the international sphere. 
We writhe with impatience at every march which ruthless 
dictatorships steal on lumbering democracies. And we are a 
part of what irks us. If we were all dumb, acquiescent sheep 
the task of governing us and guiding our ship of state would 
be infinitely more simple; and we may add that the chances 
of piling that ship on the rocks would be greatly increased. 
However, we elect to be rational creatures, to suffer the 
divine discontent, and to bear our part rather than surrender 
all to a Fuehrer or a Duce. In the present crisis we are not 
called upon to put our intelligence into cold storage, but we 
are required to agree upon a few essentials; and to use our 
special gifts and opportunities to “get them across” to our 
school-children and to their homes. 


I. Hitler Has No New Order. 

John Strachey is anything but a reactionary, his classic 
The Coming Struggle for Power was so “red” that it was 
banned in Canada. We may be sure therefore that what 
Strachey has to say will not be directed towards keeping the 
poor out of their heritage, or towards safeguarding vested 
interests. In A Programme for Progress (Gollancz 1940) he 
writes: “Why should not a Fascist government prevent the 
appearance of an unmanageably gigantic surplus, which can 
only be disposed of by aggression, by raising the population’s 
capacity to consume? Why, for example, has the Nazi gov- 
ernment chosen to beat down wages to the equivalent of 30s. 
a week, and to destroy the German people’s power to consume? 

“The answer is this: the German government could cer- 
tainly dispose of an increasing output of consumers’ goods, 
by allowing real wages to rise, but cnly at the cost of reduc- 
ing the rate of return on their capital for the German capit- 
alists. . . . But the Nazis came to power just because the 
rate of rent, interest and profit—the total return on German 
capital—had fallen too low to induce the German capitalists 
to invest on a sufficient scale to keep the factors of produc- 
tion employed. The Nazis smashed every barrier to an im- 
mense raising of the rate of return on capital (by beating 
down real wages and social services). But thereby they de- 
stroyed the community’s capacity to consume. Hence they 
have to devote the gigantic surplus which results, first to the 
preparation of aggression, and then to aggression itself.” 

No, there is no New Order in Hitler’s mind. He is just the 
old, old Tamburlaine—Tamburlaine mechanized and run- 
ning on stolen oil. 

II. The Glamor of Success. 

We of the middle generation can well remember how the 
German colossus straddled Europe in March 1918. Victori- 
ous over Russia and the Balkans, entrenched in Italy, she 
turned to roll up the Franco-British armies in the West, and 
all but succeeded. Under the magnitude of her exertions, her 
heart was weakened, and in eight months she was overcome. 
Because we remember, we are not unduly daunted. by all 
these grandiose sweeps to the Northwest and the Southeast. 

But the school-children do not remember; even their 
parents are mostly of a generation which does not remember. 
Children love to be on the winning side; and when they have 
to share the humiliation of retreat and defeat month after 
month, they seek a way out. Many thousands of these chil- 
dren are of New Canadian stock; the easy way out for them 
would be to say: “Well, I’m a Greek (Ukrainian, Italian, 
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Syrian ...) anyway. It’s no skin off my nose if the British 
Empire is beaten.” That is a tendency which we cannot allow 
to spread, since its effects upon Canadian citizenship in the 
next quarter-century might well be disastrous. We must 
bring home to all our young people the truth that we are all 
Canadians together; we can do it. We must make our time of 
trial the opportunity to train the children in steadfastness 
and stoutness of heart. Not merely by the formality of a 
periodical flag-salute, but by the warm enthusiasm of a 
monthly flag-rally with sing-song, brief bright address, and 
cheers for “the boys’, we can make the young people feel 
that this land is their land, this struggle their struggle, these 
griefs their griefs, this courage their courage, and the coming 
victory their victory. 

III. No Suspension of Moral Judgment. 

Many of our children come from homes which have not 
the traditions and background of law and order. That is 
probably no fault of their parents, who in many cases come 
from the border regions in Europe where the struggle for 
survival has retarded the growth of social conscience. In 
such homes the children hear their parents say: “Well, if he 
can get away with it, why shouldn’t he?” or “You gotta 
hand it to him; he’s smart.”” Unless we want to see gangster 
ethics get a long start over education in this country, we 
must combat such sentiments systematically and persistently. 
We can do so by taking them one at a time and using them 
as the text for a discussion of the facts and the values in- 
volved. Thus: Hitler is not getting away with it; his ships are 
no longer loading and unloading rich freights at the ruined 
wharves of Hamburg and Bremen; his war-factories all over 
Germany are ceaselessly hammered; his air-fleet has met its 
match; his enemy sails every sea in spite of the U-boats. And 
there is every reason why he should not get away with it, be- 
cause he has not a single positive idea to give the world. For 
a while we imagined he was a German patriot, or an enlight- 
ened Socialist, or a warm friend of the common man. We 
know now that he is a fanatic with the world’s biggest, 
heaviest club behind his back; and we have seen what he does 
to the common man in the course of the day’s war-work. 

Along these and similar lines we must ensure that Can- 
ada’s children do not, by moral inertia, fall into the view that 
“anything goes” in this crazy world at war. This world is not 
going to be crazy any longer than we by our efforts can 
help it; and presently we are going forward into a New 
Order of our design, not Hitler’s, in which the penalty of 
murder will be hanging, the penalty of theft will be jail, 
and the penalty of lying will be the contempt of society. 
III. Not-so-Slow Britain. 

In the Franco-British partnership, France was the mili- 
tary partner with an army rated by the experts as the most 
efficient in Europe; Britain was the naval partner; both 
Britain and France were committed heavily to provision of 
air forces. Had France lived up to her military traditions 
(instead of mumbling “On ne passera pas” and letting the 
wasted months go by) the British effort on the sea and in 
the air would have been seen to advantage for what it 
actually was—magnificent. 

It may well be that Germany will make further diplomatic 
headway in the Balkans; and we shall hear more talk from 
journalistic mandarins about British diplomatic bungling. 
We must keep our heads in such circumstances. Obviously 
the gangster state which threatens to roll your cities flat 
in one breath, and promises you vast new territories in the 
next breath, has some tactical advantages over a state which 
is fighting for a system of international law; the same ad- 
vantage that a Dillinger has over a policeman on a crowded 
street. If Britain cannot threaten and will not promise on a 
scale big enough to compete with Berlin, we need not be 
ashamed of that, nor need we talk loosely about British 
bungling. After all, the evidence of history does throw some 
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doubt upon the legend of British “‘muddling’’, and definitely 
disproves the other old myth that England loses every battle 
but the last. 

IV. Britain and Freedom. 

Above all, it is oux duty to defend the proposition that 
Britain is fighting for the freedom of man. There are plenty 
of cynics who dispute the statement, pointing to Ghandi and 
India, to the crown colonies, to Britain’s own army of un- 
employed whose freedom is circumscribed by extreme pov- 
erty. The facts are a sufficient answer to specific charges. 
We know, for example, that British power in India dates 
from an era when the ethics of imperialist expansion were 
under no suspicion at all; that Britain proceeds steadily with 
the task of preparing the Indians for full autonomy; and 
that she cannot proceed more rapidly because at least four 
expansionist states would be ready to move into India the 
moment Britain moved out. 

We have seen Britain within recent months menaced with 
invasion. On her western flank lies Ireland, neutral and— 
by modern standards—almost defenceless. It would have 
been easy for Britain, with a little Nazi ruthlessness, to take 
over the island and improve her own defences enormously 
thereby. But Eire willed otherwise, and Britain accepted the 
risk for the sake of principle. 

When the Battle of Britain was imminent, British local 
authorities placed in easy confinement two or three score 
persons whose silly chatter was calculated to induce panic. 
Within a week or two the British parliament rang with the 
protests of members who saw in the action a threat to the 
freedom of the individual; and the storm only subsided when 
the Minister of Home Security promised personally to re- 
view every case. That could happen in London in the crisis 
of Britain’s peril. It could not happen in Rome, Berlin or 
Madrid—nor in Warsaw, Prague or Bucharest! 

If we teachers of Canada are steadfast and stout of 
heart, we can almost unaided raise the spirit and tone of 
tomorrow’s citizenry higher than it has ever been. The slow, 
experimental groping of the depressed ’30s with their social 
perplexities and miseries was not all in vain; it had to be 
gone through, and much of it rejected. But when we have 
saved Democracy, we free peoples will have the task of 
making Democracy work; and to that end the disciplines of 
today’s struggle, the leadership we learn to exert, and the 
fire we kindle in the hearts of youth, will be valuable indeed. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

Such is the great hope which experience holds out to us. In 
the meantime we are at war, and it is not Thor, but a gentle 
Christian of the first century, who gives us our watchword: 

“Fear not these things which thou shalt suffer... be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
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Co-onerative Training in Typewriting 


C. J. EVEREST, B. Com., Red Deer 


N Bulletin V under typewriting we find the following re- 
garding the checking of papers. ‘Students should be re- 
quired to check and grade their own work: 


(1) Because finding errors in their work is part of 
their training; (2) No teacher can grade adequately a large 
number of papers and also do the proper amount of real 
teaching.” 

In respect to (1) it may be asked: what do most people 
find more distasteful than to check their own work care- 
fully? And yet it must be admitted that careful checking and 
appraisal of our own efforts in the every day work of all is 
of the greatest importance. In the business world this is true 
to the nth degree. A stenographer must see that no errors 
have crept into her work; whatever his duties the bookkeeper 
must check his figures for accuracy: A wrong posting must 
be found and corrected if the books are to balance; a checker 
of invoices cannot merely sample—not if he wishes to hold 
his position. 

Mr. R. J. Aitchison, Toronto Central Commercial School, 
the visiting lecturer at the 1939 Alberta Summer School, 
said that one of the most difficult problems presenting itself 
in their large vocational school was to teach their students to 
check work accurately, and that every opportunity was given 
in this training even to the extent of double checking. 

Whether the teacher of typewriting has many or few 
students or whether the classes be 1A, 1 or 2, he is forced 
to do much checking if he is to examine each piece of work. If 
the classes be very large it is doubtful if he will check ac- 
curately—and who will know sooner than the students! No 
teacher of typing can sit at a table correcting a pile of ex- 
ercises and, at the same time give the proper supervision and 
help. The teacher should work with the pupil not with the 
pupil’s copies. If the instructor has his mind freed from ihe 
overload of checking he can work co-operatively with the 
student. In so far as errors can be analyzed then the student 
may be and should be taught to do so. 

The writer has tried the method of conscientiously mark- 
ing large numbers of papers and the question mark in my 
mind as to the value of such a method grows larger and 
larger. Two years ago, in a senior class some responsibility 
was delegated to the students with satisfactory results. Last 
year the marking of exercises was turned over completely to 
the senior class and to over fifty students taking typewriting 
1 but, of course, with the teacher always on hand as con- 
sultant. The results were gratifying and the students meas- 
ured up well to their responsibility. 

Students doing checking are called ‘““Budget Clerks”. The 
position is held for one week. A list of the budget clerks for 
each class is posted. It is better to add the dates as a stu- 
dent’s turn comes; if the names are dated at the time 
of posting, the schedule is not dislocated should a student 
happen to be absent when his time comes. Needless to say a 
tremendous amount of work may be turned out in a week 
by a large senior class especially during the second term. 
However if a class is large a student’s turn at checking won’t 
come more than twice at the most. The more capable stu- 
dents should be picked to fill the position during the early 
part of the year. If a student is well up with his typing he 
may correct in the regular class time; if not, he may correct 
after school or even at home. Every means is taken to stress 
the responsibility and importance of the position. Whenever 
there is any doubt about some point the Budget Clerk is re- 
quired to report to the General Manager (the teacher.) The 
idea of the business office should be stressed—it takes. Rub- 
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ber stamps, “Approved” and “Repeat”, are very useful, and 
are used in conjunction with the date stamp. When marked 
each piece of work is initialed. 

For various reasons it is found preferable for the in- 
structor himself to return all “Repeat” work. There are times 
when the teacher may not require a particular piece of work 
to be repeated; in which case he initials it and the student 
returns it to the basket. (Triple wire baskets are inexpensive 
and particularly useful.) It has been found advisable for the 
original repeat exercise to be handed back with the ex- 
ercise done correctly. 


Directions for the Budget Clerk should be typed and 
placed on a bulletin board. If the student marking idea is 
adopted a list of directions will grow. A few of ours picked at 
yvandom are: 

(1) Is the work done as the text directed? 

(2) Has the letter the correct line strength? What about the 
complimentary closing—are you sure it is correct? 

(3) Are your initials at the bottom of each page when 
checked? If you find an error not circled, mark in colored 
pencil. Stamp ‘Repeat’? on such a sheet. 

(4) Record every corrected exercise on the mark sheet. 

(5) If able to suggest any improvement, do so. 

(6) See that the students keep their jobs clipped together in 
the individual envelopes. 

(7) Notify your successor and carefully explain the duties, 
etc. 


The idea of budget clerks has been tried with Type- 
writing 1 classes as well as the advanced classes and has 
proven a worthwhile experiment. I think it might be helpful 
in 1A classes also. 

This article is called Co-operative Training in Type- 
writing, but co-operative training may well be extended io 
other subjects. Bookeeping presents many opportunities— 
bookkeeping for students’ union and other clubs, and per- 
tinent now is the sale of war saving stamps. The school 
paper opens up a very wide field in practical co-operative 
training for students taking commercial subjects. 

The spirit of co-operative service was pushed along this 
past year by having “Secretaries for teachers.’”’ Each student 
of the typewriting 2 class was a secretary for a period of 
approximately three months. The student reports each day to 
her employer or some other arrangement may be made be- 
tween the secretary and the teacher. I explain to the students 
that it is a privilege to work for their employer and that an 
excellent opportunity is presenting itself. 

The student understands that certain qualities will be 
expected by his employer. He will expect accuracy, neatness, 
punctuality in reporting, a pleasant, co-operative manner and 
initiative in doing every piece of work. If a student finds his 
secretarial work too heavy, he, at any time, may request the 
help of an assistant. Probably the principal should be assigned 
one of the higher calibre students and that student might 
hold the position for longer period of time than the secre- 
taries to other teachers (variety of work done by students 
depends upon the teachers for whom they act as secretaries. ) 
As the students are under my charge I prefer to distribute 
my own work among all the students. 

Each student keeps a record of the work done during the 
year. His record in June will show work done for a number 
of teachers and considerable effort will have gone into the 
school paper, some will have completed work for churches 
and clubs. Last year a student typed voters lists of several 
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hundred names while another had a very long list of names 
from an oil company. Periodically the student brings his rec- 
ord up-to-date on loose-leaf paper 8% x 5%” which is 
kept by the teacher. The record is kept in the following form: 
DATE FOR WHOM TYPE of WORK No. of PAGES 

This past year each teacher was asked to report on each 
student at the time secretaries were changed. This is a 
sample comment: “‘Susie’s work for me in typing and mimeo- 
graphing was quite satisfactory on the whole. The earlier 
work contained some slight inaccuracies and evidence of 
carelessness but this decreased towards the end of the 
period. The letters were quite neat and presentable. Susie 
often called for work when I had none to give her.” 

The following is a student’s average resumé: 

2 lists of books 

11 letters, envelopes, and carbons 

6 lists of names and carbons 
copied lists of names in mark book 
made one large graph chart 

7 stencils and mimeographing 

4 cards. 

I observe that one student typed 26 letters, probably in 
many cases a hint only was given and the student composed 
the letters. Another student cut 27 stencils and ran them off 
on the Gestetner duplicating machine. The students are 
accountable for the regular budget work but may receive 
exemptions in certain cases if they make the request. 

All teachers have been highly appreciative of the service 
and the amount of mimeographing done this past year was 
probably threefold that of any other year. 

The students like doing this “practical work’ and we 
feel that it is very worth while to the students. 





THE CHOICE OF HUNDREDS 
OF CANADIAN INSTITUTIONS! 


Filmosound MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS £27 Visual 


The new 16mm. 
“‘Master”’ 
Filmosound 

motion picture 

projector with 
ample capacity 
for average 
school 
auditorium 





n almost every instance where comparison tests have been made 
by visual education groups, Filmosound Projectors have been 

selected. 
Filmosounds give clearer, theatre-quality sound and picture re- 
production; constant dependability; lower cost per year of service, 
easier operation. 
Incorrect threading of film is now positively prevented by the 
new safe-lock sprocket. 
Choose Filmosound projection equipment. Schools and institutions 
near you now using Filmosound will gladly be named as references 
upon your request. 


ASSOCIATED SCREEN NEWS 


MONTREAL LIMITED TORONTO 
1330 Sherbrooke St. W. 
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Survey Tests in Arithmetic 
Grades | to IX 


DR. M. E. LaZERTE, 
Principal, College of Education, University of Alberta 


N the 1940 Summer Session of the University of Alberta, 
a number of teachers registered for and completed the 
course on the Psychology and Supervision of Arithmetic. 
A set of survey tests based on the Alberta course of studies 
and textbooks has been prepared for the use of the A.T.A. 
locals that wish to carry on supervisory programs under the 
direction of the students who took the summer school course. 
The first of the survey tests should be given on or about 
December 15th, which means between December 12th and 
17th inclusive. The tests will be mailed from the A.T.A. 
office, free of cost, to teachers in locals that were represented 
at the summer school course. Such teachers should advise 
their group leader immediately what tests are required for 
use in their schools. The group leaders in turn should for- 
ward the lists to the A.T.A. For example: Mr. X completed 
the summer school course. He is now in a local with teachers 
A, B, C, D, ete. All requisitions for tests must be forwarded 
through X on behalf of A, B, C, D, etc. but the tests will be 
mailed directly to A, B, C, D. If orders are sent in now, the 
central office will have an opportunity to have the tests ready 
for mailing about December 1st. This will insure that all 
tests are in the schools ready for use by December 12th. 


Several teachers, superintendents of schools, normal 
school instructors, and others, have asked if they will be 
able to purchase copies of these tests. Arrangements have 
been made with the A.T.A. office for the sale of these tests 
at less than cost to all parties interested. The price of the 
December 15th test is for all grades 1% cents per test per 
pupil. This price includes the cost of key and instruction 
sheet. 


When administering the tests, teachers should follow the 
instructions carefully and when scoring answers, the scoring 
key should likewise be followed. 


After the tests have been given to the pupils and results 
recorded, the teacher should make whatever use is possible 
of the papers for diagnostic purposes. In order that the 
tests may be standardized and that further studies may be 
made of the results, all who use the tests are asked to for- 
ward them when finished to Dr. M. E. LaZerte, Principal, 
College of Education, University of Alberta. 





PROSPECTIVE COLLEGE STUDENTS UNABLE TO 
ENTER 


Nearly one-half of the high school graduates wanting to 
work their way through college cannot find employment and 
consequently do not enter any college according to the re- 
sults of a five-year study completed by Professor A. C. 
Payne of Indiana State Teachers College. 


Included among those unable to find work to finance 
their continued education are many of the best academic 
possibilities, Professor Payne believes. He began his study 
in 1935 to determine how many prospective freshmen who 
are denied National Youth Administration employment do 
not go to college anywhere. 

Professor Payne, who is faculty director of NYA at In- 
diana State, said that despite the fact that “the man in the 
street would say that those freshmen who fail to secure em- 
ployment will enter or continue school in spite of the 
handicap of non-employment,” his studies show that 55.4 
per cent of those denied places on the NYA rolls did not 
enter or remain in college. 
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HIS column is a venture. It is designed to serve you, the 
working teacher in the classroom. Its aims are: 

(1) To provide a clearing house for dealing 
with the problems of teaching mathematics and 
science in the spirit of the new curriculum. It is 
open to all who have questions to ask, ideas to 
share, techniques to be tested, suggestions for 
practical use. 

(2) To provide supplementary material to en- 
rich the teacher’s background, through book re- 
views, abstracts of pertinent articles in current 
periodicals, news of progress in research. 


Material should be addressed to this magazine, marked 
The Math.-Sci. Corner. Contributors’ names will appear. or 
not, as they wish. 





FOR GEOMETRY I—A MANUAL FOR THE CLASSROOM 


I recommend “Exercises in Reasoning’’, a manual of 84 
pages (8%” x 11”) containing 520 exercises in reasoning, 
according to my count, and obtainable by sending 50c to 
Joseph A. Nyberg, 10505 S. Bell Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Mr. Nyberg is a teacher in Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago. 

Each chapter includes a section of theory and about 
thirty exercises on it. A number of the illustrations and ex- 
ercises are geometric in nature, but the majority are based on 
non-geometric material. The chapters include topics definitely 
part of our new geometry course, viz., Definitions, Assump- 
tions, Proofs (Chap. 3), Geometric Proofs (Chap. 4), Con- 
verses (Chap. 5), The Indirect Method (Chap. 6), Mistakes in 
Reasoning (Chap. 11), Problem Solving (Chap. 12). 


Here are a few samples. The first exercise in the manual 
is, “Discuss: I know Mr. Level belongs to the H-Y-P club 
because you must be a graduate of Harvard, Yale, or 
Princeton to belong to that club. And Mr. Level is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard’’. The section on “Hypothesis and Conclusion 
in Geometry” is introduced as follows: “If a statement has 
an ‘if’ clause, we must first decide what the statement is 
talking about. .. .” Arguing in a circle as a mistake in 
reasoning is discussed as follows: ‘AB is parallel to CD be- 
cause angle 1=angle 2. Cc 


Why does angle 1=angle 2? 





Because AB is parallel to CD.” 


This manual, “Exercises in Reasoning”’, should help clear 
up some knotty points about how to reason. It illustrates 
many ideas which are only introduced in our new text, and 
provides a wealth of evaluation material, especially for 
reasoning in non-geometric problems. 


STANLEY CLARKE (Two Hills) 





INSTALMENT BUYING 
(A topic in Grade 8 Math. Book 2) 

Former Premier Bennett termed instalment buying 
“another form of speculation”, “gambling with your weekly 
wage and staking your ability to pay against a pay envelope 
that may not materialize.” 

“The backbone of continuing American prosperity” 
spoke Ex-President Hoover. 
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This topic is relatively new to the teachers of Alberta 
and before the pros and cons of instalment buying are dis- 
cussed with the students they should be able to calculate the 
rate of interest being paid on any instalment plan. Example 
(taken from an actual advertisement) : 


A boy wishes to buy a bicycle. He is quoted $40.00 cash 
or $8.00 down and six monthly payments of $5.70 each. 
What rate of interest did he pay if he bought it on the in- 
stalment plan? 


Solution: 
Instalment price .......... 6 x $5.70+$8=$42.20 
oS eee = 40.00 
eee = 2.20 


He pays interest on $5.70 for one month 
$5.70 for 2 months 
$5.70 for 3 months 
$5.70 for 4 months 
$5.70 for 5 months 
$5.70 for 6 months 





$5.70 for 21 months 
$2.20 is the interest on $5.70 for 21 months. 
$1.257 is the interest on $5.70 for 1 year. 
$1.257=22.05% of $5.70. 
He pays a rate of interest of 22.05%. 


CHARLES TYMCHUK (Two Hills) 





Ed. Note: Does he? And, on what principal do we want the 
interest rate? Isn’t there room for some discussion here? This 
column will print it. 





A MATHEMATICAL MAGAZINE 


Teachers of mathematics in the United States are united 
in the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics,. which 
publishes an annual Yearbook, and a monthly magazine, 
The Mathematics Teacher. The magazine is a fruitful source 
of ideas and material for classroom use, even though the 
writers of its articles are working in courses of study differ- 
ing widely from ours. The magazine costs $2.25 a year. The 
address is 525 W. 120th St., New York City. 


Here are some titles from recent issues. (Would anyone 
like to borrow a copy?) 


1. Nine out of Ten Like Consumer Credit Problems. (Feb. 
1940) For use in Gen. Math. 1. Interest rates in instal- 
ment buying and “financing” vary actually from 6% to 
679%, in a Massachusetts survey. Pamphlets on this 
topic are available from Pollak Foundation, Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


2. Vitalizing Geometry with Visual Aids. (Feb. 1940). List 
of 22 classroom projects, ranging from making models 
and mathematical instruments and crossword puzzles to 
taking stereoptican pictures and movies to illustrate loci; 
with bibliography. 

3. The Lessons Non-Euclidean Geometry Can Teach. (Feb. 
1940). Nature and importance of definitions; changed 
definitions give a different geometry. For the new Geom- 

etry 1. (To be reviewed in this column.) 

4. Mathematics and the Social Sciences. (Dec. 1939). Prof. 
Arnold Dresden, Swarthmore College, applies three 
mathematical notions to life problems—does order of 
events matter in mathematical operations and in buying 
and earning? Inverse functions and different points of 
view on labor relations and agricultural policies; exist- 
ence of solutions, exact or approximate, for algebraic 
equations, unemployment and world peace. 

5. Mathematics in Progressive Education (Oct. 1939). Prof. 
Maurice Hartung on fundamental concepts—formula- 
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tion and solution of problem, data, approximation, func- 
tion, operation, proof, symbolism, evolutionary develop- 
ment of mathematics. 


6. Three Major Difficulties in the Learning of Demonstrative 
Geometry. (Mar.-Apr. 1940) Detailed account of test 
and remedial teaching in a group of 114 students in 
Grade X: unfamiliarity with geometrical figures, mis- 
understanding the if-then relationship, meagre under- 
standing of the meaning of proof. (Quoted in article by 
Stanley Clarke, The A.T.A. Magazine, September 1940). 


7. Improving Instruction in Arithmetic. (May 1940) Arith- 
metic as the science of number and a tool for real life 
problems; methods of making processes meaningful. 


8. Two Related Units in College Algebra. (Dec. 1939) For 
our Algebra 2, an idea for introducing permutations and 
combinations through probability problems—“If I choose 
three members of the class at random, what is the proba- 
bility that they all live on the same street? that I will 
choose them in order of their ages?” 


9. The Contribution of Mathematics to General Education. 
Prof. E. R. Hedrick, University of California. (Jan. ’40). 
To be reviewed in this column. 





Short Shorts: Quote: “Despite the use of three textbooks 
(Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry, Mechanics) the parts 
of the course are not to be treated separately. In so far as 
possible they should be integrated. . . .”” Query: How is this 
being done in your class? . . . What are the difficulties stu- 
dents find with the mathematical part of Physics and Chem- 
istry? Are they difficulties of understanding concepts or of 
handling techniques of computation? What do you do about 
them? . . . Coming in future issues—book reviews, lists of 
useful books available at Extension Library. (Who will send 


Rural Short Course Schools 


Under the direction of the Department of Extension 
of the University of Alberta in co-operation with the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture 


Open to all rural young men and women between 
the ages of 16 and 30 years. Schools will be held at 
Athabasca 
Barrhead 
Cold Lake 
Rocky Mountain House 


From Nov. 12 to Nov. 30, 1940 


Courses will be given in Agriculture, Home Econ- 
omics, Citizenship and subjects of a non-vocational 
nature. 

NO TUITION FEE 


STUDY COURSES 


The Study Group Programme for 1940-41 is now 
available. 

Courses are offered on Canadian Farm 
Problems, Co-operation, International 
Affairs and other subjects. 


DEPARTMENT 


in lists for Public Libraries in Calgary, Edmonton, Medicine 
Hat, Lethbridge, Red Deer, Drumheller, etc.?) ... Bertrand 
Russell says: “Mathematics is the science in which we never 
know what we are talking about, nor whether what we say 
is true”, and ‘Mathematics is the class of all propositions of 
the form, P implies Q.” If-then thinking, indeed! .. . Science 
in the News: a half-page each week in New York Times 
(Sunday edition); good for the science notice board. (What 
clippings, pictures, etc. do you post for your class?) ... 
That article by Stanley Clarke in Sept. issue—did you read 
it? It’s long, but full of meat. What are your comments?... 
This issue has been mainly mathematical—more science next 
time. Does someone have an idea for a heading design? The 
shop teachers have a dandy on their lively column.—D. W. 


CANADIAN NATURE MAGAZINE 


This magazine is now appearing in a popular form at 
$1.00 a year, or $2.50 for three years. It is issued in January, 
March, May, September and November by Whittemore Pub- 
lishing Company, Limited, 177 Jarvis St., Toronto. The 
magazine is a very attractive one and is proving of great 
value to the elementary teachers in the subject of Nature 
Study. Due to the fact that this magazine is very largely a 
non-commercial enterprise, and that leading university 
professors, normal school masters, inspectors and teachers 
are contributing articles, it is being recommended for use 
in the schools. Educationists will find the magazine worthy 
of their support and recommendation. 


In this crisis America’s greatest duty is to elevate human 
values and cultivate cultural things, for America is the only 
place that can be held up intellectually now.—Professor 
of Spanish, Manuel Pedro Gonzales of the University of 
California at Los Angeles.—Los Angeles Examiner. (Aug- 
ust 13) 


Use Visual Aids in Teaching 


One Picture is Worth a Thousand Words 
(Old Chinese Proverb) 


















Full Information on Glass Slide Lanterns, 
Filmslide and Motion Picture Projectors with 
lists of slides and films for loan 
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Edited by JOHN LIEBE, Ph.D., General Shop Instructor, Lethbridge 


Some readers have suggested that practical helps 
be occasionally included in the Manual Arts Page, 
something that one can read and try. The main diffi- 
culty of presenting practical projects lies in the fact 
that they have to be described without sketches. We shall 
assume, for the moment, that our shop is located in the 
country, and that woodwork has been offered so far al- 
most exclusively. We want to introduce electricity as a 
side-line and have already a six-volt battery which is 
charged regularly at the local garage by arranzement, a 
roll of No. 18 magnet wire, some stove-pipe iron, known 
as Canada plate, and one-inch stove bolts that will serve 
us as binding-posts. It will, at first, require a little di- 
plomacy to introduce the new work. 


BEGINNERS PROJECTS IN ELECTRICITY AND HOW 
TO INTRODUCE THEM 

NE day in September when most boys are busy with 
a drawing their work sketches a change is welcome. The 

instructor brings out an electro-magnet and every- 
body opens his eyes wide and pricks up his ears. The magnet 
was made in the shop, of course. “Well, how do you make 
it?” they are asking impatiently.—‘“‘Very simple! An electro- 
magnet is a soft iron core with a coil of wire wrapped 
around. With the tin snips you cut thirty-two strips of stove- 
pipe iron, half an inch wide and five inches long, and put 
them in a pile. This is the laminated, soft core.”” Some want 
to know everything: “Why just thirty-two?’”—“Because 
Canada Plate is 1/64th of one inch thick. 64 pieces are one 
inch thick, 32 pieces half an inch. Our core is % by % inch; 
it has a cross-sectional area of %4 square inch.’ To keep it 
neatly in place we take two pieces of half-inch wood, say 
2” by 2” and cut a square hole in the middle of each, just 
big enough to fit over the core. Between the two wooden 
“stops” which are slipped over the core and spaced three 
inches apart, we can wind our coil of No. 18 wire. Four 
layers are already wound, but the wire has not been cut off 
from the spool, so that we can experiment and wind more 
layers on top of the four. The ends of the coil of four layers 
can be connected to the six-volt battery in three ways: if 
they are hooked up with one cell only, the battery supplies 


two volts; if they are hooked up with two cells, the battery 


supplies four volts; and if hooked up as usual, it gives six 
volts. Through this change of voltage and by addition of 
more layers we can vary the effect of the electro-magnet 
considerably. We now let the magnet act on iron filings, 
razor blades, and various other pieces of metal. Few students 
ever thought about a magnetic field. You cannot see or smell 
or feel it; but it can be discovered by its effects. It acts 
through one’s finger, through paper, glass, wood, and air. 
It can turn thousands of particles of steel into thousands of 
little magnets, all automatically turning in the same direc- 
tion. 

What can you do with electro-magnets? The simplest 
electro-magnetic device that can be built in a country shop, 
is a buzzer. Take any bolt, for example one that is three 
inches long and % inch thick, and make it stand upright on a 
wooden base. This is done by setting the nut into the base, 
on the under side; the bolt is screwed through the base into 
the nut. A coil of two or four layers is wound around the 
bolt. Near the edge of the base screw two small stove-bolts 
through the wood, so that their nuts are on top of the base; 
they will serve as terminals. On the same base a strip of 
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stove-pipe iron is fastened with a third stove-bolt. Bend this 
strip upwards, parallel to the bolt, and then at a right angle 
over the top of the bolt. The end of this strip which is called 
the armature, should be about one eighth of an inch over 
the top of the bolt. Now take a short piece of stiff wire and 
fasten it to the left terminal which is nearest to the arma- 
ture, and bend it so that its other end touches the upright 
part of the armature at a right angle. Next connect one end 
of the coil with the bolt that holds the armature to the base, 
and the other end of the coil with the right terminal. 


How does this buzzer work? The current enters through 
the right terminal, goes through the winding into the base 
of the armature, up the armature to the stiff contact wire, 
through which it passes to the left terminal, from there to 
the battery, and from the battery to the right terminal. If 
this circuit is closed the bolt is magnetized and, of course, 
attracts the armature. But while the armature moves to- 
wards the bolt it loses contact with the contact wire. Our 
circuit is broken, the bolt or core loses its magnetism, and 
the armature is no longer attracted. It moves back to its 
original position and makes contact with the stiff contact 
wire, the circuit is closed again, the bolt magnetized, the 
armature attracted, the circuit broken again. If the class 
can repeat these events in proper order three times, the 
students will know how a buzzer works. The alternate attrac- 
tion and return move of the armature produces the buzzing. 
If the armature had a ringer attached to it, which would 
strike a bell, the apparatus could be called an electric bell. 


Another simple device that can be built without much 
equipment is an electro magnetic toy signal. Turn a wooden 
spool, four or five inches long. The diameter of the body may 
be one inch, the diameter of the rims 1% inches. Through 
the whole length of the spool drill a 14 inch hole. Set the 
spool on a wooden base so that one rim rests on the base. 
Then wind two or four layers of No. 18 wire on the spool 
and bring the ends out to two terminals, built like those of 
the buzzer. If this coil is connected to a battery a magnetic 
field is produced in the wood-core and also in the air-core, 
i.e. in the % inch hole. Now if you hold a spike into this hole 
it is drawn inside by the magnetism. Alongside the spool 
erect a slim wooden pole with a forked end on top. Through 
the fork put a nail that acts as pivot of a movable cross beam. 
On one end of this light cross-beam you fasten a round 
colored disk, made from tin. The other end of the cross- 
beam is about four or five inches above the hole of the spool, 
and tied to the spike which is balanced with the metal disk 
on the other end of the beam. Adjust the mechanism so that 
the spike extends about an inch and a half into the hole. If 
the current is on, the spike is pulled all the way down into 
the hole, while the colored disk moves up. If you turn the 
current off, the signal comes down. Such an electro-magnet 
could close or open a valve instead of signalling. 

The two projects can be used as an introduction to more 
complicated electrical apparatus. If you slip two coils of wire 
on the same core it becomes a transformer, provided the 
connections are correct. A motor can be regarded as a set 
of electro-magnets which pull in such a way, that they set a 
pivoted central metal part with an axis into circular motion. 
Electricians will perhaps not quite agree, but boys who have 
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built an electric buzzer and an electro-magnetic toy signal 
will catch on to it. 
* * * 

A set of practical work drawings for electrical projects 
has been published by the Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIli- 
nois. It has the title: Problems in Electrical Work by George 
A. Willoughby, and contains the following projects: buzzer, 
electric motor, induction coil, electric furnace, transformer. 
The five small folders often refer to the book Essentials of 
Electrical Work by George A. Willoughby, published by the 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 


THE A.T.A. LIBRARY 

New Books Recently Added to the Commercial Section: 

Curriculum Making in Business Education, 2nd Yearbook 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. 

Administration and Supervision of Business Education, 
3rd Yearbook of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Business Education, Basic Principles and Trends by Her- 
bert A. Tonne. 

Research Applied to Business Education by B. R. Haynes 
and C. W. Humphrey. 


THE CANADA YEAR BOOK, 1940 

The Canada Year Book, 1940 is now available for dis- 
tribution by authorization of the Hon. James A. MacKinnon, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. This book will be supplied 
by the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at a price of $1.50 a copy. 
(Hard Cover). By special concession, teachers may obtain 
paper-bound copies at fifty cents each, but the number that 
has been set aside for this purpose is more restricted this 
year owing to the need for limiting all ordinary expenditures 
for government funds, and early application for copies on 
the part of those desiring to purchase them is necessary. 


EDUCATION WEEK BROADCAST 

Arrangements have been made with the CBC to have Mr. 
F. R. Bolton, of Outlook, Sask., Second Vice-President of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, speak over the western 
division of the CBC network from 9:45 to 10:00 p.m. M.S.T. 
on November 11, 1940. Mr. Bolton will speak on “Equality of 
Opportunity in Our Schools’. It is expected that Station 
CBK, Watrous, will carry this broadcast. 


CLEMENT & WHITTAKER 
BARRISTERS and SOLICITORS 
Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 


Suite 2, National Trust Building, Edmonton, Alberta 


HOTEL 
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HOTEL ST. REGIS 


Rates from $1.25—Weekly and Monthly Rates 
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Obituary 


J. F. KINAHAN, B.A. 


of the City of Cal-,. 

gary suffered a great}, 
loss in the death on Aug-§ 
ust 16th last, of the Su-j} 
perintendent, Mr. John F. 
Kinahan, B.A. 

Mr. Kinahan had been§f 
in indifferent health for 
some months, but declined 
to spare himself in the de- 
mands which his office im- 
posed upon his energies. 
It was hoped that a holi- 
day drive to the Coast 
would restore his health, 
but on the return trip by 
motor, he succumbed to 
a sudden and fatal heart 
attack at Kamloops, B.C. 

The late Mr. Kinahan 
was born in St. August- @@ 
ine, Ontario in 1876. He 
obtained his Bachelor’s 
Degree from Queen’s Uni- 
versity of Kingston, Ontario. His first teaching experience was 
gained in Ontario. At the invitation of Bishop McNally, Mr. 
Kinahan came to Calgary and assumed the principalship of 
Sacred Heart School. In 1915 he was appointed Superinten- 
dent of the Calgary Separate Schools, the position in which 
he was still serving at the time of his death. 

The great throng of mourners which filled St. Mary’s 
Cathedral for the funeral, representing as they did all walks 
of life, was eloquent testimony to the high esteem in which 
Mr. Kinahan was held by all who knew him. 

Mr. Kinahan has left a record of devoted duty and serv- 
ice to his position which would be hard to surpass. His ad- 
ministrative work was ably performed always, his educational 
guidance was skilled and inspiring. His gifts of unfailing 
good humor, wit and tact were a byword with all who knew 
him. During the quarter century of service dedicated to the 
interests of the Separate Schools of Calgary, he earned the 
respect and admiration of all acquaintances in business life, 
of educational associates, of teachers, parents and pupils 
alike. 

Mr. Kinahan was a public spirited citizen of Calgary, and 
a devoted husband and father. To his sorrowing family, to 
his countless friends, to the service clubs and fraternal or- 
ganizations, the Knights of Columbus of which he was a 
member, to the Separate Schools and to the City of Calgary, 
his loss is great. 
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ERRATUM 
Intermediate School Programme (1940 Edition) : 


Page 98—‘“‘A Two-year Cycle for Rural Schools.’’ The 
cycle should be as follows: 
Section A will be taught to both Grade VII 
and Grade VIII during the year 1941-42, and 
each year thereafter. 
Section B will be taught to both Grade VII 
and Grade VIII during the year 1940-41, 
and each alternate year thereafter. 
VOCATIONS AND GUIDANCE 
This course on the High School Programme now carries 
two credits; but students who were granted one credit for 
this course will not be granted an additional credit for re- 
peating the course. 
The objective of the course is not credits but guidance. 
Of the two periods a week which the course requires, one at 
least should be assigned by the principal for home-room 
guidance, counselling and personnel work. A mere course of 
lectures on vocations by no means satisfies the requirements 
of the course. Vocations and Guidance, in fact, cannot 
properly be described as a “course”. What is needed is less 
about vocations and more guidance. 


THEY’LL DO IT EVERY TIME! 

Again it is requested that teachers do not ask pupils to 
write individually for Government publications and ma- 
terials. Samples of seed grain, for example, cannot be fur- 
nished for individual pupils, but only for the schools. 


RADIO SCHEDULES 

The annotated schedules for the 1940-41 school broad- 
casts are now available from the office of the Supervisor of 
Schools. Teachers are asked to give the name and number of 
their school districts when requesting copies of the schedules. 
Teachers should note that the frequencies of the stations 
mentioned are as follows: CKUA, 580; CFCN, 1030; CFGP, 
1200; CJOC, 13870; CFRN, 960. 

PROGRESSIVE PRACTICES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
A bulletin giving a select list of books on the newer 


practices in secondary education is to be had from the office 
of the Supervisor of Schools. 


REPORT CARDS FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

Progress report cards for use with pupils of the inter- 
mediate-school grades will be ready for distribution in 
January, 1941. 

Similar forms for high-school pupils will not be ready 
until September, 1941. 

N.B.—The “Report on Progress” for pupils of the 
Elementary School is the official form of “report card’’, for 
use in elementary grades throughout all the School Divisions. 
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FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REFERENCE 


BOOKS 
Psychology. 
Mental Training—A Practical Psychology: Sperring N. 
F. Chant, Associate Professor of Psychology, University of 
Toronto (Macmillan Co.). 


Social Studies 3 


This Canada: Arthur L. Phelps. (Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation Publications Branch, Toronto). A series of 
broadcasts, beautifully written, on Canadian problems, of 
special interest to students of the Prairie Provinces. The 
price is 25 cents the copy. 


Behind the Headline. 


A series of booklets put out by the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs (3 Willcocks Street, Toronto). The 
first two numbers of the series have appeared, entitled, 
America on the Brink, and Bushels to Burn, dealing re- 
spectively with America’s relation to the war, and the wheat 
problem. The price is 10 cents the copy. 


The Monthly News Sheet of the League of Nations Society 
of Canada. 

This publication is very useful and timely. The issue for 
September, 1940, is a letter to the membership, sent out as a 
wartime issue, and contains a useful list of new publications. 
The October issue gives an address by Warwick Chipman, 
K.C., on “A Revolution of Freedom”, which was broadcast 
from Montreal over CBC on Friday, October 4. 


FRESH MATERIAL FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


The attention of all teachers is directed to the work and 
publications of the International Affairs Literature Service, 
124 Wellington Street, Ottawa. This service is under the 
general supervision of the National Executive Committee of 
the League of Nations Society in Canada, and acts as a 
Canadian distributing centre for all reputable publications 
on international affairs. 


The publications include: 

The Headline Books: a series published by the Foreign Policy 
Association, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 

The World Affairs Pamphlets, published by the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. 

Publications of the Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. 

Publications of the Canadian Institute on Economics and 
Politics. 

The International Affairs Literature Service will send to 
any teacher a complete list of all the publications which it 
distributes giving the price of each, and, in most cases, a 
sentence summary of the contents. These publications are 
all timely, fresh in content and low in price. No teacher of 
Social Studies can afford to be without this list. 


W. J. STEEL -Florist 
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The Teacher's Voice 


By Henri de Savoye 


of elocution at the Department of Education Summer 

School, I was surprised by the lack of training in the 
voice of almost every teacher in attendance. Some indeed, 
especially among the ladies, had naturally pleasing voices; 
but it was apparent that even they had not full control of 
their vocal instruments, while the voices of others absolutcly 
lacked the softness and warm sympathy that one expects 
to find in a teacher of young children. 

The quality of the voice however is of prime importance 
in a teacher, for several reasons. 

1. From the standpoint of imparting instruction a 
pleasing and well modulated voice is certainly more effec- 
tive than a harsh and jerky one. Vocal emphasis is often 
useful in teaching, but it is sometimes obtained by excessive 
straining of the vocal chords, thus producing a “rasping” 
effect. It would be obtained with less strain on the throat 
of the teacher and on the ears of the student by a controlled 
increase in the vibrations of the resonance chambers, which 
are the bones of the head. This control is easily acquired by 
systematic training. 

2. Pupils naturally imitate the tone and movements of 
a voice they hear every day. Unless there is a strong home 
influence, the voice of the children will inevitably reproduce 
the good or bad qualities of that of their teacher. 

3. There is still a deeper influence that few people sus- 
pect; it is the influence of the voice on the evolution of 
inner qualities, moral and spiritual. We do not generally un- 
derstand the close relation which exists between the mind 
and its outer expressions. We know that a certain quality 
expresses itself by definite deportments of the body, gesture, 
voice, but we do not realize that the inverse reaction is just 
as certain: motions of the body create attitudes of mind. 
This is likely the result of past habits, but it is nevertheless 
a fact. Why do we bend our heads and close our eyes when 
we pray, if not to invite the mind to a humble and devoted 
attitude? If one raises his head proudly and looks fiercely 
around him, his mind also becomes fiery and provocative. 

In the same way the harsh voice of an uneducated man 
causes an inner irritation in one who listens to him, while 
the soft voice of a lady invites a calm state of mind. Have 
you never noticed that if you speak gently to a man who is 
getting angry, the tone of your voice exercises a pressure on 
his emotions? 

We can therefore understand the deep influence of the 
teacher’s voice. The kind of vibration received by the ear of 
the pupil causes a corresponding reaction in his mind and 
generates the evolution of his inner faculties. So we can truly 
say that the qualities of the pupil are greatly fashioned by 
the voice of the teacher. 

We are touching here the deeper aspect of education, 
but it is the real aspect. Arts and sciences are not an educa- 
tion in themselves, because they belong to the fleeting; 
when the solar system is disintegrated our arts and sciences 
will have vanished. They are only methods of education, 
gymnastics for the progress, the evolution of the spirit, 
which alone lasts. 


Cer years ago, while attending as an auditor a course 
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THE 
NEW DOMINION 
BOOKS 


The New Dominion Books are published 
under the auspices of the Canadian. Assoc- 
iation for Adult Education. They are de- 
signed specially to meet the needs of vol- 
untary study groups throughout Canada 
and contain study outlines. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By E. K. Ford. Just off the press. An in- 
valuable book, by an expert, on how a 
young person may be helped to find the 
RN pita csaceaseut aa se ag aoe 60c 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOR PARENTS 


By B. A. Fletcher. Specially written for 
parent study groups. “The book is original, 
sound and well written. It should have wide 
use among Home and School and other 
study groups.”— Peter Sandiford in The 
DE Se ks cae eee te eens a6 are 40c 


THE CORNER STONE OF DEMOCRACY 


By John Macdonald. This witty and pene- 
trating book deals with the discussion 
group, giving complete directions for the 
formation of such groups and for their 
RS IOUS, cic conics + soe s + sacs 0 pees 40c 


FIVE POLITICAL CREEDS 


By L. E. Law, F. A. Knox, J. A. Corry, A. 
E. Prince and C. A. Curtis. “A fair and 
stimulating summary of professions of the 
leading political parties.’—Hamilton Spec- 
GROOT, 2.0. <.0.0 0.0 0,4:0 0.028 QOUAG oldie S9AL IA 75c 


THE CONDUCT OF A MEETING 


By W. G. Frisby. Chairmen and secretaries 
who wish to conduct business meetings with 
dispatch, will find this small book a treasure. 
It contains all the necessary rules for busi- 
NONE WOOMLINGS:. oo:<)6 +:6:0o 6b dR 5 cane 30c 


HOW TO ARRANGE A PUBLIC DINNER 


By W. G. Frisby. An invaluable book for 
members of societies and of church and 
school groups who are responsible for 
arranging large dinners. ............ 30c 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH TO NEW CANADIANS 


IRST to those very desperate persons who after two 
F months of school still write home about ‘Six grade-oners 

who have never spoken a word of English. I fear I’ll 
know German before they can understand me.” 

1. Are you making full use of a certain excellent chapter 
in a very available book, namely, ‘‘Procedures with Non- 
English Beginners’ in Highroads Manual for Grade One? 
Numerous teachers can bear witness to the practicability of 
this chapter. 

If, instead of worrying you will read and reread and act 
on the suggestions you can treat yourself to a little adven- 
ture after Christmas. Visit the home of one of your grade 
ones whom you have taught English. You can’t speak a word 
of, say, Polish and the child’s mother can’t speak English. 
It’s a novel, exciting situation. You say, “Pete, tell your 
mother I would like to see her pretty baby.” Then little six 
year old, black-eyed Pete will reel off an outlandish rig- 
marole but Mrs. B ’s face lights up into a smile and she 
asks Pete to tell you “Baby was christened last Sunday. My 
mother would like you to look at baby dress.” Then vou 
talk in sign language about the pretty stitches, and Mrs. B— 
may draw out another treasure, her bible with pictures. One 
recognizes Adam and Eve and Moses and Noah, etc.; point to 
the pictures naming them and manage a very friendly, if 
garbled conversation. But at leave taking you two grown 
ups will again have to fall back on your tiny interpreter, the 
little fellow YOU taught. 

2. You who are rather new to the game may need 
friendship and encouragement as much as method guidance. 
Some books can positively give you a friendly comradeship: 
to read The Education of New Canadians by J .T. M. Ander- 
son, 1918, it is as though you had found a good conver- 
sationalist who understands and cares about your problems. 
Yes it is, even though the book was written about things as 
they were twenty years ago. It helps today’s teacher see her 
place in the scheme of things, and includes a chapter on the 
teaching of English which fits in very well with our modern 
approach. (Calgary Public Library has it.) 

Would you like a friend who can help you see the funny 
side of your own tragic frustrations? Then when people ask 
you what you want for Christmas say, The Education of 
Hyman Kaplan by Leonard Q. Ross. The stories of this 
English beginner and his teacher’s trials amused a wide 
audience when first published in the New Yorker Magazine 
around 1936. (It also is in Calgary Public Library and, 
though rather rare in book store shelves, can doubtless be 
secured by order.) 

3. If enough teachers need and write in for them, the 
writer will gladly compile and forward a collection of games 
and devices for practice in the language difficulties of New 
Canadians. Here is a chance for experienced workers to 
send in their devices to help other colleagues. 

So much for the particular crisis of teaching beginning- 
English. Don’t the rest of you in the field feel that too much 
which is written takes the attitude that the job is finished 
once the grade ones have been taught beginning English. 
True, if English is the dominant language of his environ- 
ment, the child who learns English before he is eight will 
have very little foreign accent. However not only do we have 
many cases with little mastery of English at eight, but, if the 
child hears and uses his native language exclusively or nearly 
s at home and elsewhere, the language that he thinks, hears 
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and uses most will never cease to counteract the English 
taught in school. Language systems have differences so that 
there will be a systematic carry over of Non-English char- 
acteristics in all the component parts of language—a carry 
over demanding our ceaseless combat. 

Today when we listen to a Non-English person who has 
learned English we can very often tell that he is just that— 
a non-English person who has learned English. (We are 
hearing interesting examples over the radio these days—but 
these overseas speakers are established respected persons, 
citizens of other countries and not expected to speak English 
English.) On the other hand you can probably remember 
fine classmates at Normal to whom this sort of speech 
was a definite handicap. Perhaps you know soldiers right now 
who are treated with embarrassing public suspicion whenever 
they speak, though inside them burns a stronger appreciation 
of Canada than in some native Canadians who take every- 
thing for granted. 

When people speak a conspicuous Non-English English it 
is hard to detect offhand just what is wrong with it for few 
of us have consciously analyzed the many subtleties of 
English. Here is a comprehensive classification against which 
you may constantly check the English your pupils are 
producing: 

THE ELEMENTS OF A “ FOREIGN” ENGLISH 
A. Voice Differences. 

Have you listened to the high staccato of a group of 
excited Slavic people. Hear the low gutteral of the Germanic 
utterance. (But remember they in turn get amusement out 
of our English “sibilant hissing”’. ) 

B. Speech Differences. 

1. General Melody and Rhythm of Connected Speech. 

The whole sentence sounds strange because there is a 
deviation from the progress and placing of accent to which 
the English ear is accustomed; English has a far more 
frequent regular rhythm of alternating stressed and un- 
stressed syllables than most languages. The “foreigner” 
naturally uses his original language melody patterns when he 
attempts to speak English, and the result has a quaintness 
comparable to English renditions of French sentences. 

2. Pronunciation. 

The important thing is to recognize that words are mis- 
pronounced systematically rather than individually, based 
on the rules of the native language, e.g.: 

(a) Other languages often tend to accent the second 
syllable of a two syllable word. English has a high fre- 
quency of first syllable accent. 

(b) English spelling cannot be relied upon to the same 
extent as some other languages. 

(c) The Non-English person does not expect accent to 
vary in different forms of a word as “locate” and “location”. 

(d) One of the most noticeable characteristics of a for- 
eign accent is an over precision in the pronunciation of 
small words in connected speech. English, uses weak un- 
stressed forms for conjunctions, prepositions, auxiliary 
verbs, articles and pronouns in connected’ speech. The full 
vowel is replaced by a weak neutral vowel as “them” but, 
“T gave th’m to him.” 

(e) Another stumbling block in pronunciation is this 
matter of voiced and unvoiced variations as “‘iss’’ for “‘is’’. 

‘ 3. Articulation. ; 

Incorrect letter and diphthong sounds are used. Many 
English sounds simply do not occur in other languages; so the 
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tendency is to substitute. That is why you get “tin” for 
“thin” and “dem” for “them”. Also the same letter symbol 
often stands for a different sound in the learner’s other 
language, e.g. “i” is for the sound of “ee” in many Euro- 
pean languages with the resultant “eet” for “‘it’’. 


Here are some English sounds difficult for particular 
languages: 


Nationalities Consonants Vowels 
Scandinavian j, w, wh, t, d, put, good, cup, 
th, z, ng burn, make, rode, 

cat, all 
Italian th, t, d, w, wh, it, can, put, cup, 


turn, make, rode, 
all 

t, d, th, w, wh, it, can, make, rode, 

all, burn, put 


h, 1, r, ng 


Slav (Russian, 
Polish, ng, r 
Czecho-Slovak) 

(Could someone send in a similar list for French and 
German if you work with those languages?) 


C. Language Differences. 

1. Vocabulary Limitations. 

The New Canadian vocabulary is definitely limited for 
thinking, listening and speaking if English is not the home 
language. Not only the words are missing but the very ob- 
jects common to our method of living may be absent, e.g. 
The home background may not include forks, let alone 
butter plates, butter knives, sugar spoons or serviettes; 
there may be no real towels, wash cloths, wash basins and 
store soap but perhaps substitutes. 

If there are no English books, magazines or newspapers 
at home there cannot help but be a limitation in reading 
and writing vocabulary. 


2. Grammatical Construction and Usage Errors. 

These also occur systematically because language sys- 
tems are different. There is error in idiom and question 
form, inverted word placement, improper mastery of verb 
form usage, incorrect use of articles, prepositions and con- 
junctions. 

Take sentences like this from a Canadian youngster’s 
letter: ““We like Canada very much and I think there isn’t 
any better country as Canada. When we came at first to 
Canada we thought we came from the misery into the para- 
dise, and many people from old country saying the same.” 
New Canadians like that boy will work hard to learn the 
King’s English. 

The teacher can use the above analysis to guard against 
weedy idiosyncracies in her English crop throughout the 
grades. In addition the pupils themselves who are upward of 
ten years old should be made acquainted with such a diag- 
nosis of language. The young child learns largely by imita- 
tion but the older child can be taught most efficiently when an 
explanatory foundation allows him to understand his problem 
and help himself. Especially should the child be encouraged 
to use a check on his English during vacations and after he 
leaves school. 
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TOOLS AND DEVICES THAT ARE HELPFUL 
General. 

One very big problem is the lack of positive models of 
standard English, where there are no English speaking 
residents in the district—or where the existing English in 
the community is itself subject to improvement. This prob- 
lem is especially difficult for some of you teachers who are 
yourselves educated New Canadians. The classification of 
language given above shows how very hard it is for you to 
preserve good English while isolated in a district of your 
original tongue: (Some of you have taken summer school 
refresher English courses. Would you please send in to ‘““We 
Teach New Canadians” the names and details of such courses 
you have tried and would personally recommend for others.) 


Speech specialists draw our attention to the fact that 
stage, screen and radio are working to train their personnel 
to use a “Standard useful and beautiful English speech” 
somewhere in between “English” and “American” and such 
that the listener should not be able to tell the regional origin 
of the speaker, whether from the South, New England, East- 
ern Canada or the prairie. It would be well for our teachers in 
New Canadian districts to use their initiative and ingenuity 
to make the well chosen movie and radio voices somehow 
available in the district, to be listened to and related to her 
English teaching. Such speech models should be listened to 
deliberately and often analyzed. 

Those of you who teach Grade IX dramatics may have the 
book The Stage and School by Ommeney. Beginning on page 
202 is an attractive description of several dialects which 
would well give you suggestions for making a description 
of the local New Canadian dialect. (Mastering dialects is, by 
the way, a fascinating hobby.) 


Tools and Devices Re Voice. 


Are you checking the explanations and suggestions as 
page 206 in the New Programme of Studies? Are you 
actually getting these suggestions into positive speech train- 
ing achievement, for they are even more important to the 
New Canadian school than to others? 


Have you yourself, and sometimes your pupils, listened 
from the distance of another room to the sound, not the 
words, of a group speaking the dominant language of the 
community? Have you analyzed the national characteristics 
in pitch, volume, intensity, quality, duration and melody? 
Then have you applied what you have discovered by special 
voice training in the necessary lines. 


Tools and Devices Re Speech. 


The child learns by hearing, assisted by visual aids where 
possible and generalizations where needed. 


Both teacher and pupils will find a new reality in the 
study of how speech sounds are produced, by using 
mirrors. Have the child watch your mouth as you produce 
“th” for example, then have him watch his own mouth in 
the mirror as he does it. 

The child’s attention should be drawn to the fact that 
languages are accompanied by characteristic facial expres- 
sions, body set, and movements. Canadian and American 
speech are less marked by such movements than many other 
languages and if the movement is kept it affects speech 
besides being itself conspicuous. 
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Pantomime and dramatics are useful to counteract these 
tendencies. 

Many of us take our language so unconsciously that we 
find it hard to give our pupils deliberate directions for the 
sounds that bother them. The teacher should use a list of 
particular sounds to be emphasized for the nationality of her 
district, then make use of the mirror and the descriptions 
and exercises p. 210 of ihe New Program of Studies. 

The teacher and pupils in a New Canadian district ccr- 
tainly should learn and take advantage of the fascinating 
sign language of phonetic symbols. These represent sounds 
visually and will be invaluable aids to pronunciation practice, 
then you know how children love a secret code. The Pro- 
gram of. Studies recommends the Play Way of Speech Train- 
ing by Rodney Bennett. All of his books are delightful, with 
illustrations the chil€ren will enjoy, and an easy introduc- 
tion to phonetic symbols. 

In the matter of melody and rhythm and pronunciation 
the teacher should make good use of explanations of the 
systematic differences of the old and new language, train 
the children to listen and discover any rules of difference 
that seem to be operating. Then they should go one step 
further and agree on some writing device for representing 
sentence melody and inflection, such as writing the words 
irregularly high and low to indicate pitch and with a dot 
above for weak accent, a dash for strong and curve for in- 
flection. It can become a regular game to practice melodies 
from written signs. 

Sometimes to isolate the rhythm and melody for special 
concentration, say the sentence then repeat it on one vowel 
sound, e.g. “I am going to town. 

“A-a-a-a-a-a.” 


Tools and Devices in Language. 

Some of these were mentioned in the introduction for 
teachers of beginners. 

In language particularly, the teacher should ever be on 
the alert to remedy the deficiencies of home language and 
reading background by appropriate extra material at school. 

The modern innovation of ‘Picture Dictionaries” should 
certainly not be neglected in the New Canadian School. 
There is nowhere they can be so useful. There is for ex- 
ample an excellent, Picture Dictionary Set, Grade One by 
Kendrick and Messer based on words from Jerry and Jane. 
There are seven dictionary cards containing pictures with 
the words printed under them, and seven working cards with 
the pictures but not the words, and then cards of words to be 
cut into tickets, matched to the pictures, etc. When the 
children cannot speak English the picture cards without the 
words will be a fine nucleus for oral language drill. (Have at 
least two sets so that you can cut one up and thus increase 
the variety of games and drills possible.) For the grades 
above one the regular book form Children’s Picture Diction- 
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aries lend themselves to safe seatwork possibilities for the 
youngsters who get bogged in the most horrible misconcep- 
tions when they struggle in reading by themselves. 


The Public Libraries at Calgary and other places have 
“New Canadian Sections” which might bring valuable books 
to your attention. For example there is English for New Can- 
adians by G. E. Reaman. For each subject (e.g. room) there 
is a picture with numbers on each object (as chairs, table, 
lamp, carpet etc.) Under the picture are the key words be- 
side the numbers. On the next page are sentences containing 
ithe new key words in dark print with their numbers beside 
them so they may be looked up. For children it is an ex- 
tension of the picture dictionary idea, supplying in context, 
concepts that are often lacking. Moreover if the child takes 
the book home his mother and father will find it almost a 
self teacher. 

This book came out in 1919 but it is quite simple for a 
teacher to make any necessary modernizing explanations. The 
Hudson’s Bay Co. looked this book up for me and it is still 
in print listed at 50c; so we could hope to obtain it on order. 
in any case the method is itself suggestive and so, too, is the 
following subject matter: rooms, street, restaurant, menu, 
parts of body, clothing, time office, bank, street railway work, 
picture show, night school, barber shop, railway station, post 
office, doctor, druggist, dentist, church, fruit store, jewelry 
store, grocery, park, farm-yard, poultry yard, weather, birds, 
flowers, insects, how to vote, city council, provincial par- 
liament, machine shop, foundry, paint shop, packing plant, 
letter writing, weights, national anthem, O Canada, map of 
Canada. ...I give these in detail because the subject treat- 
ments may be just what you have needed for enterprise 
efforts with New Canadians. Also, if we teachers can learn 
of the occupations into which New Canadians go, (or are 
needed, as New Canadian doctors,) then we can with im- 
agination foresee many situations for which we should 
equip them with vocabulary and understanding. Besides in- 
creasing enlightenment, this might avoid psychological dis- 
couragement. 

Because we are trying to counteract the fact that the 
parents do not pass on any English to children, we would do 
well to secure some of the books written for adult immigrants 
who learn English. Don’t you teachers of New Canadians 
find that there are many fourteen and fifteen year olds who 
stop school about grade six, before having much introduction 
to citizenship duties and understanding of Canada and her 
government? You may have heard of “Frontier College” 
which works with lumber camps, section gangs, etc. We hope 
very soon to pass on from them suggestions of books and 
activities which might be practical for our agricultural New 
Canadians. 

There is a Christian Friendliness Society in the United 
States which publishes free, two little leaflet primers and a 
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manual for foreign-speaing Women. These are not intended 
for professional teachers but for friendly American women 
who will make their Christianity practical by kind help to 
New Americans. The first little primer is full of action 
sentences; the second has pages on clock, grocery, butcher 
shop, kitchen, setting the table, making a bed, washing 
clothes, sewing, shopping, post-office. .. . Think of the New 
Canadian mothers in your district, as well as the possibili- 
ties for over age beginners too mature for our grade one 
material alone. Many of the lessons could be dramatized for 
enterprise. . . I’ll send my now last extra copy of these to the 
first person who requests it and if there are enough of us 
interested I will write the American society, explain our 
cause, and see if arrangements can be made for more copies. 
. . . Besides, why don’t we Canadians do something similar? 

Concerning grammatical difficulties the main need is for 
the teacher to be aware and guard against pitfalls from the 
very beginning, with selective emphasis on the necessary 
rules and grammar games. 


Finally, the matter of English for New Canadians cannot 
be left without a thought on how we can enrich the appre- 
ciation of literature, with a carry over of reading interest 
after the pupil leaves school. We rural teachers should be 
sentinels for ways and means of getting more newspapers, 
magazines, and books into the lives of country folk. 


A person reads literature, not with his eyes, but with 
the life he has lived, the knowledge, feelings and experiences 
he already has. Suitable literature may deepen, widen, or re- 
call experiences, enriching the life of the reader thereby. The 
happiness of the New Canadian can be greatly augmented 
if we can lead him beyond the mechanics of English to the 
enjoyment of books. His life is especially in tune with stories 
of pioneers, of immigrants, of ambitious persons who have 
overcome hardships, of Canadian life and heroes. There are 
old land writers such as Hans Andersen, Victor Hugo, Ibsen, 
Joseph Conrad, Gogol, Chekov, etc., whose works have be- 
come not national but world literature. 


Similarly this English language medium we are teaching 
is of no narrow nationalism but the language of citizenship 
of a people the champions of freedom and world brother- 
hood. 


ABOUT CO-OPERATION 


Remember the plan suggested in October. Those respons- 
es in to us by November 10 can make possibie a ‘‘co-opera- 
tive” December article. Regarding the subject of English 
for New Canadians, the discussion is by no means closed. Ad- 
ditional benefit from your experience is the very thing we 
mean by co-operation. 

Then, have any of you suggestions as to how we might 
collect and circulate helpful books among teachers of New 
Canadians? Books unique to our needs, such as those listed 
in the P. of S. and the Highroads manual, do not have a 
general enough demand to be in the regular book store and 
school supply stock, where one can look them over on rare 
visits to town. Ordering sight unseen is unattractive, slow 
and expensive. What could be done so that more teachers 
could be using the tools which would enrich their teaching 
of New Canadians? 


THE WAY OF DEMOCRACY 

For democracies there is only one choice in this crisis— 
to gird themselves for the preservation of their ideals. Proud 
as they may be of the achievements of the mind, proud as 
they have a right to be of their efforts to provide and in- 
crease the opportunities for education of every individual 
they still fall far short of having made knowledge, under- 
standing, and appreciation of democratic ideals the domin- 
ating objectives of education. These ideals cannot be ac- 
quired without instruction; but instruction is not enough; 
instruction must be accompanied by an emotional faith and 

fervor which have their outlet in a way of life. 
I. L. KANDEL—World Education 
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United States Election 


ARTHUR ALLEN, B.A. 


United States election than in any preceding compe- 

tition. With the increasing co-operation between Can- 
ada and the United States it behooves Canadians to brush 
up on their knowledge of American affairs. 


(CO United sta are showing more interest in the present 


The following is a short summary of the Presidential 
candidates and a brief account of how the chief executive 
is chosen. 


It is considered a significant fact that two such outstand- 
ing candidates are running in this crjtical year, and the 
affairs of the United States will be in competent hands ‘e- 
gardless of the outcome. 


Roosevelt, ignoring the tradition against a third term 
accepted the call given him on the first ballot of the Chicago 
convention, on condition that his running mate, the Vice- 
Presidential candidate, should be Henry A. Wallace, his 
Secretary of Agriculture. Franklin Delano Roosevelt is 58 
years old, a graduate of Harvard in law, has been a member 
of the New York Senate, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Governor of New York State, and has twice been elected 
President of the United States. 


Wendell L. Willkie, the Republican nominee, who won 
the nomination against such strong contenders as Dewey and 
Taft is a newcomer to politics. He is 48 years old, a graduate 
of Indiana in law, served as a captain in the World War, was 
a member of law firms from 1916-1933, and President of 
Commonwealth and Southern, a huge utilities firm, from 
1933-1940. 


The President of the United States is elected in a very 
different manner, and holds a different position from the 
Premier of Canada. In the first place, his name appears on 
no ballot. He, himself, does not contest or represent any con- 
stituency, nor do any of his cabinet ministers. He is elected 
by an Electoral College consisting of representatives from 
every state, equalling the combined number of Representa- 
tives and Senators from the State. Originally the idea was 
that the people of the Union should elect wise men who would 
then meet and choose a suitable president; but now the 
Electoral College is merely a recording body. The President 
selects his cabinet and they, like him, do not sit on the floor 
of the House of Representatives as our Prime Minister and 
his Cabinet do. There are 96 Senators, 2 from each state, 
and 432 members of the House of Representatives chosen 
according to population, as are the members of our House of 
Commons. 
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Local News @ 


CAMROSE, KILLAM, PROVOST CONVENTION 


A highly interesting convention was opened 
with a short welcome address by His Worship, 
Mayor P. A. East, followed with a word or two 
from the chairman of the Board of Camrose 
School Division of 70 schools, R. W. Campbell, 
who directed a plea to the teachers for a clearly 
defined loyalty to the empire. In his evening ad- 
dress Dr. Samuel Everett the guest speaker, 
discussed “Controversial Issues in a Democ- 
racy” on broad lines, referring to the major 
controversial issue in the modern world as that 
relating to dictatorship as opposed to democ- 
racy. 

Other speakers at the convention were A. L. 
Doucette, of Edmonton Normal School staff, 
and former member of Camrose Normal staff. 
©. H. Robinson, superintendent of Camrose In- 
spectorate schools; C. H. McCleary, principal 
of Camrose Public School; Superintendents E. 
White, Killam, and J. F. Watkin, Provost, and 
Mr. J. W. E. Markle, principal of Camrose high 
school. Convention committee chairman was C. 
H. McCleary. 

The ladies of the W.W.C., of the Red Cross 
served a lovely supper on Thursday evening, 
and in addition to Dr. Everett’s address there 
were pleasing solos by Miss Barbara Roderick 
and Mr. Alex Markle. Mr. John Barnett, general 
secretary-treasurer of the A.T.A. accompanied 
the guest speaker. A social feature much en- 
joyed by the teachers was the dance in the 
Masonic Temple dancing room at which Ad- 
jutant McGregor and other officers of the Cam- 
rose Training Camp were guests. 

Convention Committee 


President Mr. Ivan Mallet, Camrose; Vice- 
President, Miss Marjorie Westvick, New Nor- 
way; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Geo. Agnew, Cam- 
rose; Press Representative, Mr. D. Mattson, 
Camrose; Negotiating Committee, Mr. A. A, 
Aldridge, Bawlf; Mr. R. C. Bittle, Ferintosh; 
Mr. G. Ansley, Dorenlee; Editor of News Letter, 
Mr. J. E. Lyle, Hay Lakes; Member at Large, 
Mr. T. K. Creighton, Camrose. 


BERRY CREEK LOCAL 

The Berry Creek Local held its organization 
meeting for the year 1940-41 at Pollockville on 
September 26. A fine turnout of teachers en- 
abled us to elect the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Mr. Percy Collins; 
Vice-President, Miss James; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mr. N. Campbell; Press Correspondent, Mr. 
E. Raitz; Salary Committee, Mr. Hunter, Mr. 
Lynn, Mrs. White. Paramount features regard- 
ing vuhe Annual Musical Festival next spring 
were. brought up and discussed. It was resolved 
that each teacher would be expected to prepare 
at least one entry for the Festival. At the close 
of the meeting a delightful lunch was served by 
Mrs. Rooke. 


BLAIRMORE 

At a meeting of the Blairn:ore Sub-local on 
September 10, the following officers were elec- 
ted: President, Mr. S, White: Vice-President, 
Mr. D. MacPherson; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
F. Tompkins. 


BOW VALLEY 


The regular monthly meeting of the Bow 
Valley Sub-local was held in Namaka on Oc- 
tober 15. Business matters dealt with included 
Education Week, November 10-16; Reports of 
Executive Meeting and Recommendatiors of 
Negotiating Committee; programmes for future 
meetings and methods of electing next year’s 
Executive of the Strathmore Divisional A.T.A. 
The programme consisted of talks hy Mr. Pet- 
tinger on Handicrafts and by Miss McGrath on 
Social Studies. Both papers provoked a good 
discussion. The next meeting will be held in 
Carseland on the third Wednesday in November. 
Various members of the Executive are to visit 
the other Sub-locals in the next few days. 


BRUCE 


The September meeting of the Bruce Sub-local 
was held on September 21, 1940. The following 
officers were elected: President, Miss Jean Fos- 
ter; Vice-President, Mr. Hemphill; Secretary, 
Miss Helen Westbrook; Press Correspondent, 


Miss Nora Findlay; Festival Representative, 
Mrs. Reay; Sport Representative, Miss Mary 
Bennett; Convention FEepresentative, Miss 


Bailey; Executive Representative, Miss Phyllis 
Collier. After the meeting Miss Phyllis Colfier 
served a very delicious lunch which was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by all. 


BULWARK 


The Bulwark Sub-local neld the first meeting 
of this term at the Brownfield School on Sat- 
urday, September 21st. The meeting was well 
attended and the following officers were elected: 
President, Miss Edna Butler; Vice-President, 


November, 1940 


Mr. Harold James; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
Douglas Knight; Representative, Mr. Clif. Hack- 
ett; Press Correspondent, Miss Mabel Hole. 
After the meeting had adjourned refreshments 
were enjoyed by all. 


BUSBY-PICKARDVILLE 


On October 5th the Executive of Sturgeon 
Teachers called a meeting at Pickardville to try 
and organize a “Sub-local’” in this locality. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wynnychuk, Mr. Chaba and Mr. R. 
Shaul attended to point out the advantages of 
a local. Much interest was shown by the teach- 
ers present and it was decided to call our Sub- 
local “Busby-Pickardville”. The following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Mr. Frank Walker, 
Vice-President Mr. J. Harrington, Secretary- 
Treasurer Miss I. Verret, Press Correspondent 
Miss Violet Reynolds. After the meeting Misses 
— Hill and Irene Verret served a delicious 
lunch, 


BYEMOOR-ENDIANG 

The reorganization meeting of the Byemoor- 
Endiang Sub-local was held on September 21 
at the Byemoor school. The following officers 
were elected: President, Mr. D. D. Stevens; 
Vice-President, Mr. W. J. Ellerington; Secre- 
tary, Mr. C. O. Tuttle; Councillor, Miss Alice 


Brown; Librarian, Miss P. Bearisto. Plans were 
made for the program for the year. After the 
meeting Mr. Tuttle invited the teachers to his 
home where a delicious lunch was served. 


CALMAR 

The annual reorganization meeting of the 
Calmar Sub-local was held in the United Church 
building on September 19. The main order of 
business was the election of new officers and 
a discussion of 2 programme for the year. The 
following officers were elected: President, Mr. E. 
Westlund; Vice-President, Miss E. Gill; Sec- 
retary, Miss East; Press Correspondent, Mr. E. 
Westlin; District Councillor, Mr. W. Fors. 
CHAUVIN 

A reorganization meeting of the Chauvin Sub- 
local was held in the Intermediate Room of 
the Chauvin school on September 28. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Miss G. 
Mills; Vice-President, Miss D. Ross-Jones; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss E. O’Brien; Press Cor- 
respondent, Miss D. Ross-Jones. Following the 
meeting lunch was served by Miss D. Ross-Jones 
at the home of Miss L. Rault. 


CLANDONALD-DEWBERRY 


The annual organization meeting of the Clan- 
donald-Dewberry Local was held at Clandonald 
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Separate School on September 20. The following 
Executive was appointed for the coming year: 
President, Mr. H. White, Clandonald; Vice- 
President, Mr. M. Brimacombe, Allandale; Sec- 
retary, Mr. Hergott, Clandonald; Councillor, Mr. 
C. Richardson, Dewberry. Resolutions to be 
brought forward at the Fall Convention were 
discussed. 


COALHURST 

A reorganization meeting of the Coalhurst 
Sub-local was held at Nobleford on October 9. 
Mr. Simcoe presided as President. Mrs. Medd, 
the Secretary, read the minutes and wave a 
financial statement. New officers elected for the 
coming term are as follows: President, Mr. D. 
Gaudette; Vice-President, Mr. N. Taylor: Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mr. E. Miller; Press Corres- 
pondent, Mr. W. N. Thomas; Delegates to the 
Lethbridge Local, Mr. Simcoe and Mr. White. 
The time was devoted to a discussion of suit- 
able items for consideration at the following 
meetings. A short discussion also arose as to 
the correct interpretation of the new Pro- 
gramme of Studies for the Elementary Grades. 
It was agreed that meetings would be held the 
third Thursday of each month. The next meet- 
ing will be at Monarch on November 21. At the 
close of the business meeting, refreshments 
were served by the teachers of the Noble 
School. 


CZAR-HUGHENDEN 

The organizing meeting of the Czar-Hughen- 
den Sub-local was held at the home of Mrs. 
Coutts in Hughenden on September 28. The 
following officers were elected: President, Mr. 
B. Gunn, Czar; Vice-President, Mr. R. Hough- 
land, Huchenden; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss M. 
Mitchell, Czar; Press Correspondent, Miss G. 
MacArthur, Czar. Attendance was very encour- 
aging, and business discussed was the question 
of a book review for next meeting. A lovely 
lunch was served. 


DAPP-JARVIE 

The September meeting of the Dapp-Jarvie 
Sub-local was held at Jarvie, September 28 for 
the purpose of reorganization for 1940-41. The 
officers elected were: President, Mr. Marsh; 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Baker, Mr. McCallum; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Norris; Councillor, 
Mrs. Holden; Press Representative, Miss Bur- 
wash. It was decided that each local committee 
arrange to have teachers present two problems 
for general discussion at each meeting. After 
the business meeting a picnic supper was en- 
joyed by all. 


EAST Mcl.ENNAN CONVENTION 


The first two day annual convention of the 
East McLennan Local was held at McLennan on 
October 15 and 16. The Local President, Mr. 
Pratt of High Prairie, opened the convention 
with the welcoming address. He was followed 
by Mr. Melsness the District Representative of 
the A.T.A. who talked on A.T.A. affairs. The 
highlight of the convention followed the ad- 
dress. This was a very inspiring address on 
Child Psychology by Dr. Rosecrance a guest 
speaker trom the United States. 

The afternoon session was opened by Mr. G. 
F. Manninz, M.A., who delivered an address on 
the Activity Program. This was followed by a 
speech on Physical Training by Anne Lopatka 
of High Prairie. The final period of the day was 
taken up by a speech delivered by Inspector 
E. C. Stehelin on “Activity Program and Prob- 
Jems of Administration” which was followed by 
a question and discussion period. 

In the evening a very successful banquet was 
served by the I.0.D.E. of McLennan to the 
teachers. This was followed by a dance spon- 
sored by the McLennan B.P.O.E. 

On Wednesday morning a series of instruc- 
tive model lessons in Division I were taught by 
Sr. Denise Helene in the McLennan Separate 
School. 

The convention broke up into sectional meet- 
ings for the remainder of the morning. Group 
A dealt with French, Correlation between French 
and English Course. Group B Lancuage, Teach- 
er’s Problems of Non-English Children, led by 
Sr. Consolata of Joussard, Group C held a 
Round table discussion relating to Hizh School, 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. Pratt. 

The afternoon opened with an address by Sr. 
Mary of St. Agnes, Falher, on “What should we 
expect from Grade VIII pupils.” This was fol- 
lowed by a talk on Health by Dr. J. B. T. Wood, 
of High Prairie. 

Then followed a General session. The report 
on the salary schedule was given by Mr. 
A. MacEachran, chairman of the salary nego- 
tiation committee. This was followed by the re- 
port of the nominating committee. The Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Miss B. Jackson of High Prairie 
presented the financial report. Musical Festival] 
and Track Meet were discussed. The election 
of officers then took place. The new executive 
was, elected as follows: President, Mr. A. Mac- 
Eachran, High Prairie; Vice-President, Mr. 
Thoreson, McLennan; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Anne E. Lopatka, High Prairie. The retiring 
executive consisting of Mr. Pratt and Miss B. 
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Jackson, High Prairie were extended a hearty 
vote of thanks for the successful handling of 
A.T.A. affairs and management of the Con- 
vention. 


EDGERTON 


The Edgerton Sub-local held its first meeting 
of the 1940-41 term in the Edgerton High 
School on October 5. The following slate of 
officers was selected for the year: President, 
Mr. T, Hughes, Prospect Valley; Vice-President, 
Mr. G. Evans, Edgerton; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. G. C. Welsh, Edgerton; Press Correspondent, 
Miss V. Bertrand, Saddle Hill. Mr. Hughes was 
chosen to represent the group on the nominating 
committee of the Convention. Arrangements 
were made for transportation of all members 
to the Convention in Vermilion. A discussion 
followed re plans for a programme of activities 
for the year. It was decided to send for In- 
telligence Tests for the group. Meetings are 
to be held on the first Saturday of each month, 
commencing at three o’clock sharp. All mem- 
bers are urged to attend. We need you and 
we need your ideas to make this a really suc- 
cessful year. 


EGREMONT 


The first meeting of the Egremont Sub-local 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Anglin. The following officers were elected: 
President, “Mr. J. Anglin; Vice-President, Mr. 
J. Hrapko; Secretary, Miss P. Kucher; Press 
Correspondent, Miss H. Rose; Councillor, Mr. J. 
Sherbanuik. A discussion of the new course of 
studies followed and different points of view 
were exchanged by those present. The next 
meeting is to be held at the home of Mr. and. 
Mrs. Sherbanuik. At the close a delightful 


lunch was served by Mrs. Anglin. 

ELNORA-HUXLEY meeting was the election of officers for the 
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KITSCOTY-BLACKFOOT 


School. 
At the first fall meeting held in Kitscoty on 
oo . September 19 officers for the year were elected: 
he Fairview Sub-local met on September 28. president, Mr. J. Killen, Kitscoty; Vice-Presi- 
A new executive for the ensuing year was ent, Mr. J. Lampitt, Kinnaird; Secretary- 
elected as follows: President, Mr. George ‘Treasurer, Miss S. Deane, Millerdale; Councillor, 
Cragg; Vice-President, Miss J. Bailey; Secre- wy. L. de Grace, Kitscoty; Press, Miss L. Lev- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss R. Nyberg; Councillor, Mr. ersedge, Kitscoty. There followed a discussion 
J. Houlden; Press Correspondent, Mr. E. E. on the circulation of standardized tests and the 
Oliver. Most of the available time was taken compilation of results for the Sub-local. Mr. 
up with discussing plans for the October Con- Heathe and Miss Roland were appointed to deal 
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HIGH RIVER 

An organization meeting of the High Prairie 
Sub-local was held on October 7 in the High 
Prairie High School. The following officers were 
elected: President, Miss A. E. Lopatka; Vice- 
President, Miss Olson; Secretary, Miss P. 
Loughlin. Teachers pension was a topic of 
discussion. Members are requested to attend 
the meetings, which are to be held on the 
first Saturday of each month at 2 p.m. 


INNISFAIL 

A meeting of the Innisfail local was held on 
October 1. The new slate of oflicers are as 
follows: President, Mr. J. Pollock; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss M. Campbell; Secretary, Mr. W. L. 
Malcolm; Press Reporter, Mr. D. A. Ure. 


INNISFREE-RANFURLY 

The Innisfree-Ranfurly Sub-local held its 
first meeting of the fall term in the Innisfree 
school on October 5. The main order of the 


vention. with the matter. It was decided that transpor- 
FAUST-KINUSO tation expenses should he pooled. Plans for the 


next meeting included an Open Forum on the 
The first meeting of the Faust-Kinuso Sub- integrated program. 
local was held at Kinuso on September 7. The 
following officers were elected: President, Miss 
M. MacArthur: Vice-President, Miss A. Hutchi- 
son; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss E. Akins; Press 
Correspondent, Miss B. Paulson. The members 
were very busy making final arrangements for a 
Sports Day to be held in Kinuso on September 
27. Mrs. Maclellan served a much appreciated 
lunch. The second meeting was held in Faust 
on October 5. Our delegate to the Summer 
School course in Supervision of Arithmetic, Mrs. 
Maclellan, led a discussion. Miss MacArthur 
served lunch. 


GADSBY-HALKIRK 

An organization meeting for the 1940-41 
term of the Gadsby-Halkirk Sub-local was held 
in Halkirk on October 5. The meeting opened 
with a reading of the minutes which were 
adopted as read. The following new officers 
were elected: Mr. D. E. G. Carmichael, presi- 
dent; Mrs. A. B. Allen, vice-president; Mr. P 
O. Huse, Councillor; Mr. M. E. Taylor, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and Press Reporter. A discus- Ballantine; Salary Schedule Committee: Mr. C. 
sion about the musical festival took place; and X. Seeley, Ballantine, Mr. T. F. Johnson, Ono- 
it was decided to hold it in either Gadsby way, Mr. R. Peterson, Rochfort Bridge, Miss 
or Halkirk. It was decided to hold meetings on Magee, Sangudo, Mr. R. B. Miller, Sangudo. 
the first Saturday of each month, in Halkirk. MANNVILLE-MINBURN 


GRANUM The regular meeting of the Mannville-Min- 

A meeting of the Granum Sub-local was held burn Sub-local was held at 8:00 p.m., October 
in Granum School on October 5 for the purpose’ 5, in Mannville Fire Hall. The main feature of 
of reorganization for 1940-41 term. The fol- the evening was an address by Rev. L. 
lowing officers were elected: President, Miss Bralant on ‘“Czecho-Slovakia’. Two years ago 
D. Fraser; Vice-President, Miss A. Simonson; Mr. Bralant spent some months in that country, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss L. Cotter; Councillor, and so was able to give us an excellent ad- 
Miss D. Baird; Press Correspondent, Mrs. dress and show us many interesting photo- 
Dersch. It was decided to hold the next meeting graphs that he had taken during his visit. To 
at night, during the week, to accommodate stimulate Round-table discussions, each teacher 
more teachers. A programme committee con- present told the group of one problem or 
sisting of Mr. Pitt, Mrs. Dersch and Mr. Standel phase of school work he would like discussed. 
was named by the president to look after the We hope that from time to time we may have 
next meeting. After the meeting lunch was _ outside speakers give us suggestions regarding 
enjoyed at the local cafe. some of these problems. “’ 


HEISLER MARWAYNE-STREAMSTOWN 

The following are the officers elected by the The reorganization of the Marwayne-Streams- 
Heisler Sub-local for the coming year: Presi- town Sub-local was held on September 14 at 
dent, Mr. F. Leslie; Vice-President, Mr. N. Wel- Marwayne. Officers for the new term are: 
ler; Councillor,.Mr. C, Merta; Secretary-Treas- President, Mr. J.. Johnstone; Vice President, 
urer and Press Correspondent, Sister Lelia. Miss B. Carmichael; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 





At a meeting held on October 16 at the home 
of Mrs. W. Taylor, Blackfoot, a discussion of 
aims and methods in the new elementary course 
occupied most of the evening. The Christmas 
Concert question was also raised. Tentative 
pins for a P. T. demonstration for the next 

eeting were left in the hands of Mr. Killen. 

‘o supplement this, a pooling of original and 
successful ideas was suggested. Mrs. Taylor and 
Miss Roland served a delicious lunch and Miss 
Swanson played for community singing. 


LAC STE. ANNE 

At our annual meeting of the teachers of the 
Lac Ste. Anne Local the following officers were 
elected for the current term: President, Mr. G. 
M. Crawford, R.R. 1, Gunn; Vice-President, Mr. 
T. F. Johnson, Onoway; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. F. J. Woodhouse, Cherhill; Press Corres- 
pondent, Mr. J. McPherson, Onoway; Teacher’s 
representatives at meetings of the Divisional 
Board, Mr. J. David, Sangudo, Mr. C. X. Seeley, 
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G. Mesereau; Councillor, Mr. R. Elliott; Press 
Correspondent, Mise J. Inge. The members 
thought it advisable to make arrangements 
for the Musical Festival early in the term. Th2 
following committees were chosen: Elocution 
and Dramatics, Mr. R. Elliott, Miss G. Duns- 
more, Miss Dickie; Musical and Folk Dancing, 
Miss A. Peterson, Mr. J. Shaw, Miss B. Car- 
michael. 


MOUNT RUNDLE 


At a meeting in Canmore on October 8 the 
following officers of the Mount Rundle Local 
were elected: President, Mr. H. B. Myers, Banff; 
Vice-President, Mr. Parkinson, Exshaw; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss M. Gratz, Banff; Press Cor- 
respondent, Miss E. Galbraith, Banff. 


MYRNAM 


The meeting was called to order by Mr. 
Teresio on October 4. After the usual prelimin- 
aries were dispatched Miss U. C. Gereluk pre- 
sented the School Fair report. Following it 
were comments and suggestions towards the 
improvement of future fairs. Tentative plans 
were formulated to ensure this eventuality 
and already a revision of organization is under 
way. Mr. Wm. Teresio was elected Executive 
Councillor while Mr. M. Meronyk is again our 
representative in the Festival Committee. After 
receiving from Miss Gereluk a brief prospectus 
of the Supervision of Arithmetic adjournment 
followed till the third meeting on November 2. 


PARADISE VALLEY 


A reorganization meeting of the Paradise 
Valley Sub-local was held at Paradise Valley 
High School on September 25th, for the pur- 
pose of electing the executive for the new 
term. The president extended » welcome to the 
new members on behalf of the Sub-local. The 
meeting was then thrown open for nominations. 
Mr. F. Welsh was returned to the office of Pres- 
ident after two years of faithful service in that 
capacity. Mr. A. Lampitt was elected Vice- 
President, Mrs. Moncrieff, secretary, Mr. M. 
Bruce, Secretary-Treasurer, Miss N. Red- 
mond, Press Correspondent, and Mr. Mon- 
erieff was re-elected as councillor. Arrange- 
ments were made for attending the fall con- 
vention at Vermilion on October 10 and 11. 
Mr J. A. Smith acquainted everyone present 
with the order of the convention programme. 
Plans were made for another meeting, to be 
held on October 23. Miss C. Douglas invited 
- ern to meet at her school, Sefton 

ark. 


PEACE RIVER CONVENTION 

The local Executive for 1940-41 is as follows: 
President, Mr. R. Schneider, Peace River; Vice- 
President, Miss B. Watson, Grimshaw; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mr. Chas. A. Cromie, Peace 
River; District Representatives: Berwyn, Mr. L. 


Mr. W. McGrath. Two resolutions of a general 
nature were adopted at the Peace River Con- 
vention: (1) Resolved that the textbooks pre- 
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A. A spelling bee B. A fire drill 
C. A lesson in gum massage 


Statement C is correct. The teacher is 
showing the children the right way to mas- 
sage their gums. Every time we clean our 
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keep them strong and healthy. 


2. Eating soft, creamy foods may give this 


boy... 
A. Blond, curly hair 


B. “Lazy gums” —gums which lack exercise 


C. Better marks in his school work 


Statement B is correct. Because we do eat 
so many soft foods today it is often wise to 
give our gums healthful stimulation with 
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3. The one kind of home-work that many » 


mothers and fathers never had is... 


1. These boys and girls are busy with... 
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Only one conclusion in each 
group is correct. Score 20 
points for each right answer. 
40 points is Good, 60 Perfect. 









A. Reading B. Writing C. Gum massage 
Statement C is correct. Thanks to our 


teachers, young Canadians now are learn- 
ing to care for their gums as regularly as 


they care for their teeth. 
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scribed for Intermediate Social Studies (Our 
Country and Its People, Our Empire and Its 
Neighbors; The World of Today) are generally 
unsuitable. (2) Whereas it is now necessary for 
Industrial Arts Teachers to leave Canada to 
secure degrees in their chosen field. Be it re- 
solved that this convention go on record as 
being in favor of approaching the University 
of Alberta with the view to having Industrial 
Arts degrees offered on a par with like Ameri- 
can degrees. 


PROVOST 

On October 19 in the Provost School a meet- 
ing was held for the reorganization of the 
Provost Sub-local. Mr. L. H. Broughton acted 
as chairman during the election of officers. The 
following executive was elected: President, Mr. 
B. Larson, Hayter; Vice-President, Miss M. 
Olson, Cadogan; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss M. 
Dixon, Hayter; Press Correspondent, Mr. S. S. 
Gray, Provost; Miss K. MacGregor, Refresh- 
ment convener. It was decided that our meet- 
ings should be held the last Saturday of each 
month at 2:30 in the Provost School. Mr. Me- 
Kay extended an invitation to the Sub-local 
to meet in his school, Green Glade at any time. 
The remainder of the meeting was spent in the 
discussion of programmes for future meetings. 
We look forward to a successful and profitable 
year in our Sub-local. 


RADWAY 

The members of the Radway Sub-local held 
their first meeting of the Fall term on Septem- 
ber 20th in the Mazeppa High school, with a 
good majority of the members present. After 
the usual opening preliminaries were dispatched 
the election of officers for the coming year took 
place: President, Mr. J. Taschuk; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. H. Park; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
G. Strojich; Press Correspondent, Mr. N. J. 
Thompson. A hearty vote of thanks was extend- 
ed to the retiring executive for their work dur- 
ing the past year. Extensive discussion then 
took place on the movie projector and how best 
to operate it, with regard to securing more and 
better films for classroom use. It was decided 
that the annual Track Meet be held in the 
early part of May. 


RED DEER 

At a meeting of the Red Deer Sub-local on 
September 30 the following officers were elec- 
ted: President, Miss E. McMurtry; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mr. L. H. Taylor; Secretary. Mrs. Ma- 
veety; Programme Convener, Mr. D. C. Dan- 
dell; Representative to Association, Mr. W. 
Dawe; Press Correspondent, Miss L. Foster. 
The October meeting took the form of a very en- 
joyable picnic at the East Bridge. Members did 
full justice to a plentiful supply of wieners, 
bacon, beans, rolls, marshmaHows, salad and 
coffee. 


REDWATER-OPAL 

The Redwater-Opal Sub-local held its second 
mee‘ing at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Bell on October 8. The main topies of discussion 
were the projection lantern, dance and Edu- 
cation Week. It was decided that a programme 
comprised of items from each school in the 
Sub-local Le held at Opal on November 15. The 
main feature of the programme will be the 
guest speaker. A very delightful lunch was 
served by Mrs. Bell. 


SPRING COULEE 

A meeting of the Spring Coulee Sub-local met 
in the Junior room in Spring Coulee at 5 p.m. 
on September 27. It was decided to organize a 
circulating library system of Supplementary 
reading books for the Sub-local. This can be 
done without expense as the books used will be 
those from the libraries and they will be ex- 
changed at the meetings. After further plan- 
ning for interesting and helpful meetings for 
the year the group enjoyed a lunch served by 
Mrs.Brown. 


SPRUCE GROVE-STONY PLAIN 

The reorganization meeting of the Spruce 
Grove-Stony Plain Sub-local was held in the 
Stony Plain High School on October 8th. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Miss Bradley, Rosenthal; Vice- 
President, Mr. Glen Carmichael, Spruce Grove; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Tarlton, Spruce Grove; 
Press Correspondent, Mr. MacKenzie, 
Stony Plain. It was decided to hold future meet- 
ings on the 1st Wednesday of each month. 
After discussing programmes, it was left to 
the Executive to arrange a programme for 
the next meeting. 


ST. MICHAEL 

The first meeting of the St. Michael Sub-local 
for the new school year was held at St. 
Michael school on September 19. A new exec- 
utive was elected with Mrs. Grace Chechak as 
president; Miss Olga Danchuk vice-president; 
Miss Lucy Melnyk secretary-treasurer; Miss 
Anne Tichkowsky, Press Correspondent; Mr. 
Sylvester Savitsky, District Representative; 
Member of the Nominating Committee for the 
Convention, Mr. Anton Sheremeta. The meeting 
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was concluded by a delicious lunch served by 
the hostess Miss Olga Danchuk. 
STETTLER 

Ihe Stettler Sub-local held its second meet- 
ing of the season in Stettler High School on 
October 5. The slate of officers was completed 
as follows: President, Mr. F. Ennis; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Austin; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss A. Kittlitz; Press Correspondent, Mr. H. 
L. Moreau; Councillor, Miss D. Lee. The mem- 
bers of the Erskine Sub-local were present and 
it was decided that in future the two Sub- 
locals would hold joint programmes, each hold- 
ing separate business meetings before. Meet- 
ings will be called to order at 3 p.m. on the 
first Saturday of each month. A tentative list 
of programmes was drawn up, and the general 
opinion was that interesting and valuable “shop- 
talk” should play a large part in each. Topics 
and leaders were selected for several pro- 
grammes to come. 
THORHILD 

The organization meeting of the Thorhild 
Sub-local was held on September 19th, im- 
mediately following the School Fair, with the 
following slate of officers elected: President, 
Mr. Geo. Hawrelak; Vice-President, Mr. W. 
Lazaruk; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. John Wynny- 
chuk; Press Correspondent, Wm. C. Kraychy. 
The attendance at this meeting was 100 per 
cent. 


THORSBY 

The organization meeting of the Thorsby Sub- 
local was held in the Thorsby School on Oc- 
tober 5th. The executives for the coming year 
will be: President, Mr. W. Smith, Sunnybrook; 
Vice-President, Mr. V. Pailer, Avon Moor; 
Secretary, Miss E. Davidson, Thorsby; Press 
Correspondent, Miss M. Babiak, Thorsby; Dis- 
trict Councillor, Mrs. C. Hartwell, Thorsby. 


THREE HILLS-TROCHU 


The first meeting for the fall term of the 
Three Hills-Trochu Sub-local was held in Three 
Hills High School on October 5 at two-thirty 
p.m, The new executive was elected as follows: 
President, Mr. Owen Kelly; Vice-President, 
Miss Doreen Montgomery; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Allison Seymour; Press Agent, Mr. Archie 
Wilcox. The two councillors were retained from 
the previous year subject to election after the 
Fall Convention. After a brief discussion of 
finances and convention topics, the members 
withdrew to the Home Economics Department 
of the school where Miss Montgomery served 
a delicious lunch in a real homey atmosphere. 
The meeting was a great success in that indica- 
tions pointed to a very promising year of 
activity in inter-school competition of various 
kinds. The next meeting will be held in Trochu. 


TWIN VALLEY 


The Twin Valley Sub-local held the first 
meeting of the present term on October 5th in 
the Herald Board Room, Calgary. Mr. W. D. 
McDougall and Miss O. Fisher of the Calgary 
Normal School, guests of the afternoon, gave 
very informative, informal addresses on the 
new Course of Studies. For more than an hour 
members of the Sub-local kept the speakers 
busy answering questions pertinent to the ap- 
plication of their remarks to class room pro- 
cedure and problems. Mr. McDougall distribu- 
ted time-tables and lists of sources of free 
materials to the members. A hearty vote of 
thanks to both speakers was moved by Miss 
J. Neame and seconded by Miss Gregg. 
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TWO HILLS 


At a reorganization meeting of the Two Hills 
Sub-local enthusiasm for launching a successful 
program for a new year of activity was evident. 
With introductory business soon completed, an 
executive comprised of the following members 
was elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Mr. S. Clarke; Vice-President, Mr. D. Podealuk; 
Secretary, Miss A. Hannochko; Press Correspon- 
dent, Mr. N. Myskiw; Social Committee, Mrs. 
N. Myskiw, Mr. J. Berezan, and Mr. F. Shymko. 
Mr. C. Tymchuk then reported on the work of 
the Local Executive, and a lively discussion 
followed, centering on two questions—place of 
the 1941 convention and the Caution Fund. 
Resolutions for consideration at the Local Con- 
vention were passed. 

* * 

The teachers of the Two Hills Sub-local met 
again on October 19 in Duvernay School. Be- 
sides the regular members Mr. and Mrs. Eur- 
chuk were present as guests. Mr. Eurchuk is 
president of the Hairy Hill Sub-local. Following 
the election of Mrs. K. Myskiw as representa- 
tive to the Festival Committee, and Mr. C. 
Tymchuk as Councillor, there developed a most 
interesting and instructive discussion on the 
new Integrated Programme, led by Mrs. Ponich, 
So enthusiastic, indeed, was the response that 
little time was left for the other question 
scheduled for the evening, viz. the Supervision 
of Arithmetic. This will be the main item at 
the next meeting to be held in the Kaleland 
School on November 16 at 7 o’clock in the 
evening. The meeting was brought to a suc- 
cessful close with the hostess, Mrs. Ponich, 
serving a most delicious lunch. We are looking 
forward to more meetings like this last one. 


VIKING 

The regular meeting of the Viking Sub-local 
was held on September 21. An election of 
officers took place which resulted in the fol- 
lowing being elected: President, Mr. Olaf Sor- 
enson; Vice-President, Mr. Wm. Elliott; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss K. Sorenson; District 
Representative, Miss F. Milne; Festival Dele- 
gate, Miss A. Hall; Sports Representative, Mr. 
Wm. Dean; District Representative on Con- 
vention Committee, Mr. E. Hardy. It was de- 
cided to hold the next meeting on the second 
Saturday of November. It was also decided to 
ask the Superintendent Mr. J. H. McLean to 
give a message on a topic of his own choice at 
that meeting. 


VILNA 

The Vilna Sub-local met at Vilna High School 
on October 5. The Vice-President opened the 
meeting with a discussion of the convention 
program. It appears that the following meet- 
ings will be very interesting as an outline pro- 
gramme was arranged to have two or three 
teachers give educational talks und lead dis- 
cussions on chosen topics for each meeting. The 
Vilna teachers most graciously offered to serve 
refreshments at the next gathering on No- 
vember 2. 


VIMY 

On September 24 the Vimy Sub-local held its 
first meeting of the néw school term at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Berrault, Vimy. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the coming 
year: President, Mr. N. Andruski; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. MacDonald; Secretary, Miss Lucy 
Zadunayski; Councillor, Miss Primeau; Press 
Correspondent, Miss Annie Koziuk. The major 
portion of the meeting was devoted to a dis- 
cussion concerning the operation of a moving 
picture machine which was recently purchased. 
Various means of meeting the payments for 
the machine were suggested. The first big drive 
for this purpose will be in the form of a Hal- 
lowe’en dance to be held at the Vimy hall. 
Final arrangements for this affair will be made 
at the next meeting which will be held on Oc- 
tober 17. The meeting, having a good turnout 
as well as a fine spirit of co-operation was 
culminated with a dainty repast. 


WARNER 

A reorganization meeting of the Warner 
Sub-local was held on September 26 at Warner. 
The following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. R. Burnard; Vice-President, Mr. M. Nicols; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. R. Cahoon; Press 
Correspondent, Miss A. Ostlund; Councillors, 
Mr. R. E. Blumell and Mr. J. Newton. Salary 
schedules and the Fall Convention were topics 
of discussion. After the adjournment of the 
meeting, a delicious lunch was served by the 
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